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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF ORIGEN.* 
PART I. 


ORIGEN, after having been, during many ages, regarded 
generally as a heretic and the great father of the grossest here- 
sies, has been, during the later times, gradually regaining the re- 
putation of orthodoxy. Recent historians and theologians have 
commonly, while speaking of his genius, his great scriptural 
works, and his character with admiration, adopted a tone of 
qualified defence of his orthodoxy on most points of Catholic 
faith, while admitting that he was in erroronsome others, They 
have apologized for his supposed errors, on the ground that 
they were not taught by him dogmatically but only in a tenta- 
tive and hypothetical manner, may have been, perhaps, retract- 
ed, and at all events were not contumaciously upheld in a spirit 
of wilful resistance to the supreme authority of the church. Be- 
sides this, they have suggested that the supposed errors contain- 
ed in his writings, as we have them, may have been inserted in 
them by the craft of heretical interpolators. On the whole, he 
has been excused from formal heresy, and spoken of as a man, 
not only great but holy, who may be credibly supposed to have 
lived and died in the communion of the Catholic Church, and to 
deserve a place, notwithstanding the cloud resting on his name, 
among her most brilliant ornaments. 
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Some have even gone so far as to exculpate him from all er- 
ror in respect to doctrines which, in his own time, had been ex- 
plicitly declared by the teaching of the Catholic Church ; and to 
vindicate for him the rank of a great doctor equal to the men of 
most illustrious fame in the annals of Christian antiquity. Hal- 
loix had already led the way as a thorough-going apologist' for 
Origen. The Roman Professor Vincenzi has anew undertaken 
the task of vindicating his memory and character, and has per- 
formed it in a most laborious and exhaustive manner. Since the 
publication of his work the cause of Origen has gained greatly, 
and the belief of his complete innocence of the grave accusations 
made against his doctrine seems working its way by degrees 
into general acceptance. 

The Dudlin Review for 1865 and 1866 had a series of most in- 
teresting articles on Origen’s character and career, in one of 
which, republished in this magazine while it was still partly 
eclectic (vol. iv. p. 791), the writer says: 


“It will doubtless have occurred to most of our readers that we have 
too completely ignored the charges of heterodoxy that have so often been 
made against the name of Origen. But we do not admit that Origen was 
unsound in faith, much less that he was formally heretical. Although not 
unprepared to justify this conviction, we cannot do more at present than 
invoke the authority of a new and important contribution to the Origen 
controversy,” viz., the work of Professor Vincenzi. 


The Civilta Cattolica (April 23, 1866) concludes a most favor- 
able review of the same work with these words: 


“ Perhaps the most serious difficulty to be overcome in this controversy 
will be one altogether outside of the merits of the case, and will arise from 
that kind of prejudices which Bacon loves to call zdols of the tribe.” 


The highest and most splendid eulogium, however, which 
Origen has ever received was pronounced upon him by that 
pontiff who specially delights in honoring illustrious scholars, 
Pope Leo XIII., jin his encyclical £¢terni Patris, of August 4, 
1879.* 


“ After him (to wit, Clement of Alex.) came Origen, renowned as the 
master of the School of Alexandria, who was most deeply versed in Greek 
and Oriental learning. He published many volumes involving great labor, 
which were wonderfully adapted to explain the divine writings and illus- 
trate the sacred dogmas ; which, though, as they are now extant, they may 
not be altogether free from error, contain nevertheless a wealth of know- 
ledge tending to the growth and advance of natural truths.” . 


* This encyclical may be found, in Latin and English, in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, vol. xxx. 
p. 111, The extract is on pp, 120, 121. 
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It will be observed that the Pope is not here pronouncing a 
judgment on the question whether there are or are not doctrinal 
errors in the writings of Origen as we have them in their text 
as it now stands, much less as he actually wrote them. What 
is positive in his language is a recognition of the splendid and 
justly-earned fame of Origen as an editor and expositor of the 
Scriptures, as an expounder of the dogmas of the faith, and as a 
philosopher. His words of caution are expressed in the mildest 
form and hypothetically. They insinuate that any errors which 
theologians and critics may find in the present text of any of 
Origen’s writings are not to be imputed to him. Moreover, the 
expression, Zicet erroribus omnino non vacent, is conditional and 
very general, leaving the whole question whether such errors do 
exist, and, if so, what their import may be, entirely open to dis- 
cussion. No one can fail to see in the remarkably strong and 
explicit language of the Holy Father a deliberate intention to 
vindicate the fame of Origen, proceeding from a cordial admi- 
ration of his genius and character. 

Origen was honored, from the beginning of his career until 
the latter part of the fourth century, as one of the most holy and 
illustrious teachers of Catholic doctrine in the church. When 
his name and reputation were violently attacked by several men 
eminent in the authority of station and learning, he was defended 
with equal vehemence by other,men of high character, and by a 
numerous body of disciples, especially among the monks, who 
suffered great persecutions on that account. Although his 
assailants succeeded in bringing a heavy cloud of suspicion upon 
his orthodoxy, at Rome and throughout the Western Church, 
which has lasted until the present time, through a misunder- 
standing of his real doctrine, his advocates have at length gained 
their cause, and his character has been rehabilitated, in such a 
way that he must now and ever hereafter be ranked among the 
orthodox Fathers. of the church. 

It is obvious from all this that the cause of orthodoxy is im- 
plicated in the due explanation and defence of those points of his 
doctrine which present a dubious appearance in certain parts of 
his writings as they stand in their extant text. The theory of 
his substantial orthodoxy and good faith as a Catholic cannot 
co-exist with the admission that he was in error respecting the 
points of doctrine above alluded to. The errors imputed to him 
are not of a secondary importance, relating to matters not very 
explicitly revealed, or not clearly manifested as pertaining to 
faith and certain theological conclusions, in the time when 
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Origen lived. They are matters of primary importance, of 
which there was never any doubt in the church, and the errors 
imputed to Origen are such that he could not have held them 
in good faith, through ignorance of the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. Not only so; but St. Gregory of Nyssa is in the same 
category with Origen, and so are other recognized saints, to- 
gether with the bishops in general who were suffragan to the 
metropolitan bishop of Czesarea, and many others who were in 
fellowship and sympathy with Origen. 

The investigation of the incriminated passages in the works 
of Origen, and of similar ones in the writings of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, with a view of finding out what these great men really 
intended to teach, as well as the inquiry into the common under- 
standing respecting the actual doctrine of these teachers and 
others who agreed with them, are things of great importance. 
One way out of the difficulty which was taken by some learned 
men, and which still continues to be followed, is to deny the 
authenticity of the questionable texts, and then to refer to other 
passages in the same writings in which the Catholic doctrine is 
plainly affirmed, as a proof of the genuine teaching of these 
writers. Where there is no critical or historical evidence of an 
alteration of this kind in the text, such a proceeding is very ob- 
jectionable on many grounds. If there is a way of fairly recon- 
ciling both classes of texts with each other, by explaining the 
dubious ones in a sense which harmonizes with orthodox doc- 
‘trine, it is much to be preferred. Such an explanation Professor 
Vincenzi has attempted in respect both to St. Gregory and to 
Origen. 

The great.question relates to Eschatology—that is, to the doc- 
‘trine concerning the final state of angels and men. Those who 
deny, and some of those who affirm, the Catholic doctrine of the 
final and irreparable reprobation of all the angels who have 
sinned and of many men who have likewise fallen from the grace 
of God, maintain that certain passages in the writings of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa express the opinion that all rational beings 
will be eventually brought into the same state, alike those who 
havenot sinned and those who have sinned—namely, into the 
state ef perfect holiness and beatitude in the kingdom of Christ, 
from which they can never again fall away throughout eternity. 

The same opinion is ascribed to Origen. Another error, in- 
compatible with this one, is also ascribed to Origen: to wit, that 
there is no final and unchangeable state for rational creatures. 
That.is, he is supposed to have held, or to have conjectured as a 
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possibility, that free-will being intrinsically vertible and in an 
equilibrium toward every kind of real or apparent good, the 
whole rational creation must for ever exist in a movement of 
rotation. Running a series of endless revolutions through all 
possible changes of position, all rational beings will alternately 
pass from the moral perihelion in which they are as near as pos- 
sible to God, to their aphelion of the utmost distance from him; 
now rushing, like comets, almost into the sun, and then wander- 
ing away indefinitely on long orbits into the dark and cold in- 
finitude of space. This notion, which may literally be called 
extravagant, is closely connected with another, which might ap- 
pear to be plausible to a heathen philosopher, but which is in the 
highest degree dizarre, as well as utterly incredible and odious, 
to an enlightened Christian mind. It is this: All rational crea- 
tures are created at first as equal souls, at the zero-point of 
moral being, with free-will and an indefinite capacity of progres- 
sion toward the infinite good and retrogression in the opposite 
direction. Each one becomes what he chooses to make himself, 
going up tothe highest order in the angelic hierarchy, becom- 
ing a demon, or getting materialized and turning into a corpo- 
real, human being. That soul which reached the highest point 
of perfection was rewarded by a hypostatic union with the Per- 
son of the Divine Word, and in the Incarnation became the soul 
which animated the body generated by the Virgin. In regard 
to the resurrection, Origen is sometimes made to teach that 
human bodies are transformed into brilliant orbs, and again to 
maintain that incorporated souls, by becoming holy and perfect, 
are etherealized and transmuted into purely spiritual beings. 

In fact, so many different opinions have been imputed to 
Origen that if all the accusations of his enemies are admitted, 
and we consider that confessedly he did, in his open teaching and 
in many parts of his writings, inculcate also the orthodox doc- 
trine opposite to all these errors and absurdities, we must set 
him down as a genius erratic to the verge of madness, and asa 
hypocritical impostor worse than Montanus or Manes. There 
is no half-way vindication or half-way condemnation of Origen 
which is tenable. If he held and taught, even as probable hypo- 
theses only, the errors in matters pertaining to faith which St. 
Jerome imputed to him, his accusers were right in denouncing 
his doctrine as a congeries of heresies which were completely 
subversive of all genuine Christianity. Moreover, besides those 
errors which have been just now specified, he was accused even 
of corrupting the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity and the In- 
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carnation, whence he was styled the father of Arius and the 
principal author of the heresies which were bred from his false 
teaching concerning the Word and the Holy Spirit. 

Of course an apologist for Origen is obliged to meet fully 
the very serious primd facie appearance of his guilt which arises 
from real and supposed facts in the history of the Origenistic 
controversy, as it is commonly narrated by ecclesiastical his- 
torians. It is certain that St. Jerome and St. Epiphanius waged 
a most vehement war upon Origen and all his apologists, and 
did all in their power to bring about a formal condemnation of 
himself and his writings. It is commonly supposed that he was 
actually condemned by the Roman pontiff and by the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, whose anathemas were repeated by seve- 
ral succeeding councils. How is it possible, then, to vindicate 
his innocence and orthodoxy, and at the same time to observe 
due respect towards these popes, councils, and fathers ? 

Father Vincenzi’s discussion of these important and compli- 
cated matters is very learned and elaborate. The main point of 
his defence is that it was not the genuine doctrine of Origen, as 
contained in the authentic text of his works, which was inculpat- 
ed. Spurious and corrupted editions were produced by which 
St. Jerome and his associates were deceived and led into a mis- 
take. Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, the cruel persecutor 
of the Egyptian monks and of St. John Chrysostom ; who was 
in the end smitten by the anathemas of Rome; is designated as 
the author and prime mover of the war upon Origen, who im- 
posed upon St. Jerome, blinded by partiality for this able and 
astute but unscrupulous prelate, and misled by a false judgment 
of his real character and motives. The combat was waged 
against a man of straw, and the real Origen is therefore unscath- 
ed by any censures which were levelled against his counterfeit. 

Father Vincenzi, moreover, endeavors to prove that Origen 
and his writings were never condemned either by any pope or 
by the Fifth Council, and that the supposed documents in evi- 
dence of his condemnation are spurious. The anathemas of the 
subsequent councils, not being of the nature of new judgments 
upon the merits of the case, but merely repetitions of those 
which were taken without examination from forged additions to 
the authentic records of the Fifth Council, fall to the ground with 
the foundation on which they rested. 

There are several very interesting and valuable elucidations of 
obscure and ‘generally misunderstood historical topics involved 
in the course of this investigation. The character of Rufinus and 
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of John of Jerusalem is ably vindicated from the unfavorable esti- 
mate of these celebrated men which has become current through 
the invectives of their great antagonist in controversy. The 
character of Vigilius is also cleared from the aspersions cast 
upon it by his personal enemies and the opponents of the Fifth 
Council, and the story which defaces the account of his acces- 
sion to the supreme pontificate, and his conduct at Constantino- 
ple, as found in our ecclesiastical histories, is proved to be a fabu- 
lous invention. 

Father Vincenzi then goes into a thorough investigation of 
the genuine works of Origen, and the whole history of his career, 
vindicating him in respect to every part of Catholic doctrine 
from all errors which could compromise his reputation as an or- 
thodox Father of the church. 

In the present state of the Origen controversy, we do not 
think it necessary to go into the whole question. We assume 
that the orthodoxy of the illustrious Alexandrian in respect 
to the Trinity, the Incarnation, and all other Catholic dogmas has 
been fully vindicated, and may be admitted, with the sole excep- 
tion of the one doctrine that the doom of exclusion from the hea- 
ven of the blessed is final and irreversible for all fallen angels and 
for many fallen men. We assume also that the translation of the 
famous book Periarchon, or De Principiis,on which the contro- 
versy principally turns, made by Rufinus, is an honest and faith- 
ful version of the Greek original text, and that Father Vincenzi's 
recension of the text of disputed passages in other works of Ori- 
gen is likewise trustworthy. Lest we should seem. to presume 
too much, we will cite the high authority of the C7zvi/ta Cattolica 
in favor of the recension adopted by Father Vincenzi : 


“The author discusses the question, which of the two translations 
should be esteemed the most conformable to the original text, that of St. 
Jerome or that of Rufinus; and after travelling through a laborious ex- 
amination he adjudges the pre-eminence to the Rufinian, 2s the one which 
fully agrees with the doctrine elsewhere taught by Origen, and corresponds 
to the argument pursued in the respective passages, and accords with the 
genuine quotations made by the martyr St. Pamphilus in his Apology. 
True it is that Rufinus confesses to have corrected the Greek codex ; but 
this candid confession, instead of damaging, considerably helps the author’s 
assumption. For Rufinus affirms that he amended or omitted only some 
phrases relating to the Trinitarian doctrine ; he adds that he did this only 
where he found his codex contrary to the doctrines of Origen; finally, he 
observes that his corrections regard only some words incautiously inserted 
and some things discordant from the argument, This confirms what we know 
otherwise, to wit, that Rufinus expended much study in the comparison of 
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the different works of the Alexandrian, using for that purpose the best 
codices that he could find, while St. Jerome, overwhelmed with other la- 
bors, did not enter into an examination of the integrity of the Origenian 
codices, did not institute an accurate comparison between the various 
works of the same writer, and, spurred on by his zeal, denounced to the 
faithful the heresies found by him in the codices under his hand. 

“ Let it not be supposed, however, that the apology constructed by Vin- 
cenzi is based only on the pre-eminence of the translation of Rufinus. It 
is founded upon a comparative examination of the divers works of Origen, 
and upon a discussion of all and singular the heads of the accusation by 
which his name was burdened. . This method obliged the author to cite the 
parallel passages from all the Origenian works and to traverse almost the 
whole field of Christian theology. Those who read this long and laborious 
work (1,866 pages octavo) will find that it proceeds from a simple intention 
of clearing up the truth and is constantly regulated by the measure of the 
most secure critical and hermeneutical laws. . . . Besides the examination 
into the genuineness of texts, there is a sagacious discrimination of hypo- 
thetical reasoning or the argumentum ad hominem, from the absolute argu- 
ment which proceeds from common principles; of a mere suggestion of the 
doubts which may occur to the readers, from the affirmation of the writer ; 
of the apparent sense of solitary texts from the true one which is gathered 
from the whole context; of the mediate signification of allegory, which was 
so familiar to Origen, from the immediate sense which others have chosen 
to gather from certain passages in the Origenian works ;and a perpetual re- 
gard to the special scope which the Alexandrian writer proposed to himself 
at every step, whether this was the confutation of error or the illustration 
of the truth. Keeping all these things in view, the author goes on demon- 
strating, part by part, that ail the genuine places of Origen, in which grave 
errors appear to his adversaries to be found, are not only susceptible of an 
orthodox interpretation, but necessarily demand it, when they are put in 
the light of other and clearer places of the same writer.” 


We have found Father Vincenzi’s work to be very hard read- 
ing. A complete compte rendu of his entire course of argumen- 
tation and its results would fill a small volume of almost unread- 
able density. We have in view only a selection from the mass of 
erudition of as much as may suffice to make Origen’s teaching on 
the one point we have noted intelligible, hoping to make our expc- 
sition as easy to read and understand as the subject will permit. 

Vincenzi takes up the case of St. Gregory of Nyssa first in 
order, and it will be convenient for us to do so likewise, as the 
elucidation of his doctrine of Eschatology will much facilitate the 
explanation of Origen’s teaching. 

Universalists are wont to refer to the writings of this Father 
with special confidence, as evidence that the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation was regarded in the earlier ages of Christianity as 
tenable, and was propounded by men of high repute as a probable 
opinion. This is a very excusable mistake on their part, in view 
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of certain passages which are found scattered through the works 
of St. Gregory and of several other Fathers, difficult of interpre- 
tation according to Catholic faith, if their genuineness is admit- 
ted. Catholic writers generally have shown themselves to be 
puzzled by these hard sayings, particularly by those which be- 
long to St. Gregory of Nyssa. Some writers of repute allow 
that the doctrine of universal restoration is distinctly professed 
as a rational probability in the text of his writings as it now 
stands, leaving it as an open question whether this text is genu- 
ine or corrupt. Stiéckl, namely, does so in his exposition of the 
Nyssenian philosophy : 


“Gregory’s doctrine finds its completion in his Eschatology. Inasmuch as 
Christ arose from death and entered into glory, the human Nature as such 
has already returned to the original, ideal state from which it had fallen 
away through sin. Inasmuch, however, as it is individualized in the mul- 
titude of szugle men, it has not yet returned thither. This can be accom- 
plished only when the human race has completed its full number. The 
number of individuals in the human race must one day be filled up, for the 
law of human nature demands that this number be definite and deter- 
mined. Then, first, after the human nature has actualized itself by the 
way of corporeal propagation in all the individuals in which it should and 
must actualize itself, can it return to its original state, also in these indi- 
viduals, And when this Apocatastasis is accomplished it will be uzzversa?, 
extending to all zndividuals. 

“It follows from this that the punishment awaiting bad men in the 
other life can only be purgatoréal, Bad men fall into the penal fire after 
the death of the body, in which they are made to suffer in proportion to the 
demerit of their evil deeds. But by the operation of this fire all that is car- 
nal and sinful which still remained inherent in the soul after its separation 
from the body will be gradually consumed, so that at last, after a longer or 
shorter period of punishment, these souls will be freed from everything 
which is irrational and sinful. Therefore, the purgatorial punishment of 
souls in the other world is comparable to the purification of gold in the 
fire ; for as fire separates all dross from gold and reduces it to the condition 
of a perfectly pure metal, so an analogous effect will be produced in the 
souls of the wicked. 

“After the full number of the human race has been completed, next 
follows the Resurrection. . . . Upon the resurrection follows the Judgment. 
Those men who are perfectly purified will enter into glory immediately af- 
ter the judgment, and all the rest will be again consigned to the penal fires. 
Their punishment will not, however, be everlasting. Evil must one day be 
completely effaced from the realm of existing being; for as it is not from eter- 
nity, it cannot have an eternal duration. Therefore, those also who have 
been subjected to punishment after the judgment, after they have been 
fully purified by penal suffering, will, sooner or later, enter into glory, until 
finally the human nature in a// individuals will become glorified after the 
image of Christ. 


eee 
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“Yes, the Devil himself will at last acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Christ, and thus the Apocatastasis will finally become wazversa/, without 
any exception. When this goal has been reached then is God All in All, 
because all will bé in God, and God in all. 

“We have represented these doctrines as we find them in the works of 
Gregory. Whether they are his own, out and out, or some elements have 
been smuggled in by Origenists—it is, anyhow, a just inference from his 
teaching taken as a whole that Gregory allowed himself to be influenced ina 
high degree in his AAz/osophica/ conclusions by the Neo-Platonic, Origenistic 
doctrine. Where he goes to work in a purely dogmatic manner his doc- 
trines are in perfect accord with the ecclesiastical faith-consciousness ; 
where, on the other hand, he gives himself to philosophical speculations, 
the Neo-Platonic, Origenistic element often obtrudes itself very remarka- 
bly. That, nevertheless, the propositions which he teaches as conclusions 
from these principles were regarded as merely Gregory’s private opinions, 
is shown by the reputation which he has enjoyed as an orthodox teacher in 
the church from his own time and until now. In the view of the church 


these private opinions in philosophy were cast into the background by his 
dogmatic orthodoxy.” * 


Huet of Avranches and F. Petau (Petavius) declare undoubt- 
ingly that St. Gregory taught the purgative, remedial, and tem- 
porary nature of all punishment, and the absolute universality 
of the Apocatastasis, in the sense of a restitution of all fallen 
angels and men to the beatitude for which they were originally 
destined. Stéckl’s apology for his orthodoxy will not bear ex- 
amination. St. Gregory was far too enlightened a man to hold 
and teach a philosophy in diametrical opposition to the theology 
which he held and taught as revealed and Catholic dogma. The 
catholic sense of his day would never have tolerated such a self- 
destructive pretext of orthodoxy in a bishop. Unless a trench- 
ant method of cutting the knot by a theory of wholesale corrup- 
tion of his text be adopted, aH sound rules of criticism and her- 
meneutics demand that either St. Gregory should be proved to 
have changed his doctrine, or that the seeming contradictions in 
his writings should be shown to be no real ones but only ap- 
parent antilogies admitting of a fair interpretation which har- 
monizes them with each other. There cannot be any supposi- 
tion that he changed his doctrine, for the two classes of passages 
in question occur together in the same writings, and are inter- 
mingled throughout his principal works. All those passages 
which are admitted to be genuine must, therefore, be recon- 
ciled with each other. His doctrine of Apocatastasis must be 
interpreted in such a way as to accord with the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, or his doctrine of eternal punishment must 


* Stock], Lehrb. Geschicht. Phil., p. 29%. 
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be explained as meaning what some moderns call c@onian, of 
long duration co-eval with an gon or world-period, but not end- 
less. On any hypothesis except one, viz., that St. Gregory 
consistently taught both as a philosopher and as a theolo- 
gian all that is of Catholic faith respecting the infernal state 
and its everlasting duration, it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that heresy in respect to this dogma was tolerated in 
the church at the close of the fourth century. 

The importance of vindicating St. Gregory’s doctrine is 
surely obvious enough ; and the vindication of Origen is indisso- 
lubly bound up with the cause of St. Gregory. The latter de- 
rived his doctrine in many respects, as Stéckl remarks, from 
Origen and his school. If the key be found which unlocks the 
Nyssenian casket, it will fit the locks of Origen. And, vice versa, 
the elucidation of Origen, which is easier, will remove all diff- 
culty which hinders the understanding of St. Gregory. 

That St. Gregory teaches explicitly an Apocatastasis or Uni- 
versal Restitution of the violated and deranged order of the 
universe, is unquestionable. It is true also that, however clear 
and intelligible his exposition may have been to his contempora- 
ries, and to Orientals of the period near to his own, it is now ob- 
scure and has always been so to the ecclesiastical writers of the 
Western Church. The Nyssenian system of philosophy pre- 
sented by Dr. Stéckl is not an epitome of a systematically con- 
structed system from the mind and hand of Gregory. It is one 
constructed by Germans in an ideal manner, in which Gregory’s 
ideas as understood by them are made to fit and correspond. If 
the single statements of the Nyssene doctor have been misun- 
derstood, the system falls to the ground. In particular, if the 
historian of philosophy has failed to apprehend correctly the idea 
of the Apocatastasis in the Origenian Eschatology, and in the 
formal conception of Gregory’s own mind, it is impossible for 
him to make a correct comparison between the two terms which 
he puts in opposition, to wit, the Nyssene dogmatic theology and 
the Nyssene philosophy. Now, in one important point the emi- 
nent German philosopher has noted a difference between Origen 
and Gregory which does not really exist. In his exposition of, 
Origen’s Eschatology he points out the period of the Resurrec- 
tion and the Last Judgment as the time of the fulfilment of the 
Apocatastasis. “ The Apocatastasis is fulfilled in the resurrec- 
tion of bodies” (p. 280). Vincenzi shows conclusively that the 
disciple did not depart from the master in respect to this point. 
St. Gregory knows nothing of any restoration or essential 
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change of state for angels or men after the Last Judgment. 
And, as he most certainly does teach in no equivocal terms that 
this judgment determines a separate and opposite destiny for 
two classes of angelic and human beings, which is eternal, there 
is no contradiction here betweeri his theological dogma and his 
private, philosophical opinions. If there be a contradiction, it 
must be in that he teaches theologically a separate eternal des- 
tination determined finally at the Last Judgment, and teaches 
philosophically its precise contrary—viz., that at the Resurrection 
an Apocatastasis takes place by which all angels and men, with- 
out exception, are made partakers in one celestial beatitude. 
This notion implies that all punishment is remedial and purga- 
tive, terminating at the Last Judgment. 

Now, that St. Gregory does teach that there is a certain 
punitive and purgative discipline which the human race has 
incurred through original and actual sin, ceasing at this final 
term and succeeded by a universal restoration, is beyond all 
question. The eternal penalty which he also teaches as a dogma 
of faith with unequivocal clearness must be therefore something 
quite distinct from this. The Apocatastasis makes an end of the 
former, but does not liberate from the latter. It repairs the 
damage done by sin, in certain respects, and expels from the uni- 
verse the disorder which it had introduced. Yet it leaves the 
fallen angels, who have never been redeemed, for ever incapable 
of regaining the celestial glory which they forfeited by the 
abuse of their free-will. And it leaves all men who have_not 
been personally liberated, through the redemption, from all sin, 
original or actual, by the grace of Christ, likewise for ever in- 
capable of regaining the Lost Paradise. 

If St. Gregory had presumed to deny or question this doc- 
trine of revelation and Catholic faith, even by the way of private, 
philosophical speculation, he would have been a formal heretic, 
instead of being, as he was, a great Saint and Father of the 
church. What his real doctrine is concerning eternal punish- 
ment, and also concerning the Apocatastasis, we will endeavor to 
explain hereafter. 
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Once came to Archimedes a youth who thirsted for knowledge. 
‘** Do but instruct me,” he said, ‘* Art’s godlike features to trace ! ” 
Answered the wise man: 
“Tf thou the goddess wouldst court, hope not a woman to find.” 
—SCHILLER, 


THE study of the antique has ever since the days of the Renais- 
sance engaged the serious attention of the artist. Those match- 
less forms of Phidias, of which Quintilian says that they elevat- 
ed the sentiment of popular religion by disengaging it from the 
worship of the material, have always served, if not as a source of 
inspiration, at least a fitting vehicle to the expression of noble 
thoughts and sentiments. Yet, however advantageous this pur- 
suit has or may have been in the past, it is significant that in 
more recent times it has entirely changed both in its meaning 
and in its application to art. Modern thought bears in many 
respects the stamp of a tendency towards paganism. A large 
class of society, ever ready to improve their social respectability 
by merging private interests of a superior though misunder- 
stood nature into those that are leading, complacently accept the 
situation. Taste follows habits of thought, and thus it has come 
to pass that as in other things, so in art, men worship for its 
own sake what their fathers respected for the sake of its acci- 
dental good. Whilst Catholic philosophy holds that art is on 
the whole impossible without religion, and that the highest art 
is to be found where there is most perfect development of the 
religious feeling, the modern agnostic and infidel schools are anx- 
ious to convince us that the influence of Christianity upon art is 
not a necessary one. “ Whatever Christianity may have done or 
may be able to do for art,” say they, “it is an undeniable fact that 
as a religion it is not congenial to the great majority of men in 
our day. Consequently its beliefs cannot inspire the artist with 
a genuine enthusiasm. On the other hand, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the ancient Greeks attained a high perfection in 
art. It follows, therefore, that by taking the basis of the golden 
days of Greek art we may reasonably hope to reach the high- 
est excellence without—as science has done in spite of—Chris- 
tianity.” 

The argument is worthy of notice, not because it presents 
any special intricacies, for it is as shallow as it is common. But 
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common it is. And in an age when stereotyped opinions form 
much of the public morality, when there is an evident craze, as 
it has been termed, in the world of zsthetics, such error is a 
powerful lever for’evil. In a community, moreover, where Ca- 
tholic interests are so closely interwoven with those of a dissent- 
ing public, reflection on our becoming attitude towards topics of 
the day is of highest importance in guarding these interests. 

What can be said in answer to the above argument of the 
non-Christian art-student may be summed up thus: The mod- 
ern artist cannot go back to pagan art with any hope of draw- 
ing inspiration therefrom, because of the change Christianity it- 
self has wrought upon our present ethical life. We may ignore, 
even with a show of consistency, the Christian teachings, but we 
cannot divest ourselves of certain all-pervading influences which 
it has produced affecting our knowledge, our views and tastes. 
Moreover, we shall find on examination that pagan art of the 
best period, and in proportion as it is worthy of our imitation, 
was nourished by a sentiment similar or parallel to that which 
raised the Christian art of the middle ages; and that, whilst 
Christian thought may still inform pagan art and make it its 
own, modern scepticism renders it impossible to itself through 
lack of that real sympathy which is necessary to the production 
of high art of any kind. 

In Christianity mankind has, as we said, received a lesson 
the effects of which it can hardly eliminate, though it might for- 
get the lesson itself. And this makes it impossible that, whilst 
we may bring back paganism in its worst features, we should 
have that sprinkling of “the good and the true” of Aristotle 
which gave lustre to those ages. Who is there that would 
resolve astronomical problems of to-day, ignoring the laws of 
Kepler and Newton, by the old methods of Pythagoras? The 
problems could not even be conceived without the light given 
us by these laws. 

But let us compare pagan art of a representative age—say 
that of the Phidian in Greece—with modern thoughtstripped of 
its Christian element as we take it to be, and see what both may 
have in common. Let us see whether anything can be gained in 
the direction of a reform or a perfecting in high art by the 
study of the antique pursued without any other light than that 
shed upon it by its own contemporary history. Probably it will 
sound like an anachronism to say that pagan art, whilst at its 
summit, was inspired by Christian thought. Yet if we reflect 
that, by the divine economy, all things in the moral world have, 
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since the fall of man, been tending to the central point of the 
Redemption, that by virtue of the expected Messias countless 
children of the patriarchs were saved, it may not seem so 
strange that what was truly good and fioble in paganism, 
emanating, as it must have done, from the source of all good, 
should have been not merely afterwards appropriated by Chris- 
tianity, but have belonged to her by ancient right of inheritance. 
The human soul is Christian by birth; that is, it is created to 
tend to its final end, God. Whether we call the line that marks 
that tendency Christianity or natural religion is, in point of logi- 
cal importance, of little consequence, supposing that man acts 
according to his full lights. As natural religion has been per- 
fected by the supplanting of positive religion, so art, the natural 
growth of man’s appreciation and love for the beautiful, was en- 
nobled by being transplanted on Christian ground. Put the 
flower back in the old rocky soil where once it managed to live, 
nay, bloom, and it will wither. Its organic structure has chang- 
ed under the new influences. The less abundant sap can no 
longer feed so large a stalk as it has grown to be. Deprive it, 
moreover, of the light from above which it enjoyed in former 
days, and you will quickly bring about its death. 

What was the status of the Athenian people, in point of reli- 
gion and morality, during that period of healthiest growth in 
pagan art, down to the days of Praxiteles, in whom the first 
symptoms of a decline appear? Lecky, the historian of Euro- 
pean morals, has, with apparently great pains and certainly much 
erudition, established * that the religion of the Greeks had little 
or no influence upon their morality at any time. Yet who will 
practically doubt the contrary? Is not art the reflection to a 
very great extent of the moral atmosphere in which it is brought 
forth? But the art of almost all primitive nations was, we might 
say, exclusively the offspring of their religious convictions. In 
Greece religious convictions of a high moral order had certainly 
taken hold of the popular mind considerably before Socrates 
brought them into the byways and dwelling-places of the poor. 
The noble teachings of Thales concerning God’s presence to the 
most secret thoughts of the human soul had been preached by 
his disciple, Anaxagoras, in the public places of Athens for full 
thirty years. The master, whom the oracles had pronounced 
the “ wisest of men,” himself a sculptor in the school of Phidias, 
reveals to us in his doctrines that singular asceticism, so much 
like the Christian virtues of humility and self-denial, which has 


* History of European Morals, W. E. H. Lecky, vol. i. cap. ii. 
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claimed the admiration of these more than two thousand years. 
Whatever his errors in detail or in the light of revealed religion, 
we cannot but wonder at the clear depth which he lays open of 
the divine wisdom and the dignity of the human soul. Whata 
strange, awe-inspiring feeling takes possession of us when we 
follow Plato as, with almost prophetic surety, he unfolds the 
plan of the Christian religion, giving us a glimpse, momentary 
but defined, of the doctrine of the Trinity and of atonement! Sin. 
gular that the idea, whencesoever it may have come to him, of a 
redeemer, with the details of his sufferings and death on a cross,* 
should have found acceptance in him, when we remember the 
tenacious incredulity of the apostles before they had received 
the Paraclete! It is a mournful thought that such souls should 
have missed the light of later times, and recalls to mind the tears 
which St. Paul is related to have shed when, on his landing at 
Puteoli, he came to the tomb of Virgil: 


“Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacryme : 
Quantum inquit, te fecissem, 
Vivum si te invenissem 
Poetarum maxime,” t 


These doctrines had without doubt found sympathy among the 
people. Thus can we account for the almost sudden and simul- 
taneous springing up of great souls such as the philosophic 
schools of that day produced, of the hundred eminent sculptors 
and painters, of immortal A‘schylos, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
their disciples. Philosophy, art, literature, all conspired to raise 
popular thought and feeling toa high moral level—the highest, 
perhaps, that was possible under the conditions of that time. 
The Thebans had passed a law that nothing offending decency 
should be allowed to be painted. Art was made the instrument 
to spread a sound morality. Painting, says Aristotle, teaches 
the same precepts of moral conduct as philosophy, with this ad- 
vantage: that itemploysa shorter method. Tothesame purpose 
Callistratus calls painting ars mores effingens. Cardanus, in his 
book De Subtilitate,t says the painter is of necessity a philosopher. 
It has, indeed, been doubted, with Plato, whether the splendor and 
magnificence which the patronage of Pericles helped to develop 

* Plato, Rep., ii. 361, cited from Doéllinger’s Heidenthum und Judenthum, 247. 

+ These beautiful lines are a fragment of an ancient sequence, quoted by Schlosser, De 


Kirche in thren Liedern, 
¢ Lib, xvii. 
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in the fine arts did actually improve the Athenian citizens in vir- 
tue. But granted that it did not, it does not disprove the nobil- 
ity of the cause which gave rise to that art. Judge the art of 
the Renaissance—supposing it to be the highest yet attained— 
by the actual good it has done, and it will in all probability fall 
far below the average good effected by the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters. The most perfect form of things is not necessarily the 
most extensively useful, though it might be if certain other 
conditions were not wanting. There were, indeed, many things 
that conspired to facilitate the peculiar growth of art among the 
Greeks. Their finer susceptibilities, accidents of a political and 
geographical nature, perhaps a certain superior foreign culture 
introduced from the Hebrews—all these were circumstances 
unusually favorable to such development, whilst they made the 
people averse to the grosser forms of religious worship which 
abounded among Egyptians, Persians, Jews, and Romans. Whilst 
these adored images of the brute-creation, “the Greek created 
God,” says Jacobs, “in his own image as the purest symbol of 
the divine nature, and associated to every phenomenon in which 
he felt God’s life-giving breath a being who appeared to his im- 
agination under human guise as an object of human devotion.” 
Here, then, lay the secret of their inspiration—the divinity in- 
forming the human figure, not as the seat of the passions, but as 
the most perfect symbol of all that is noble and great. The days 
of the declining glory of Athens had not yet come to change 
that faith in the gods as the representatives of highest moral 
sentiment, of power, dignity, reverence, and purity. These were 
the ideals, and to express them the artist sought worthy types 
in the most perfect of God's creations—in man. Yet the form 
was ever secondary. Hence Pausanias says even of the sculp- 
tures of Deedalus that, in spite of their rough clumsiness, they 
gave intimations of a high and divine character. There was no- 
thing illiberal, nothing loose or immoral, but, as Plato had set 
down in his Repudlic, everything bearing the stamp of the be- 
coming and the beautiful. 

Thus religion operated upon the creative art of the Greeks as 
long as it was what we can admire or imjtate ; and, with the in- 
stinct of a future life common to all men and closely connected 
with their religious worship, they drew into the circle of the 
gods the great mortals who had passed away leaving the mem- 
ory of their virtues behind. Discerning the object of the things 
in nature created for the service of men, the artist placed in 


subservient order the animal kingdom, the products of nature, 
VOL, XXXVI.—38 
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often symbolical as in Christian art. Witness the statue of Jupi- 
ter by Phidias, its size and bearing full of majesty and earnest 
dignity. Victories support the throne, and beneath them are 
the sphinxes and the childrenof Niobe, symbols of retributive 
justice. Mark the sculptor’s fond preference for flowers, espe- 
cially lilies, with which on every side he ornaments the seats of 
his imaged gods, as if he understood it full well that they must 
rest their power on transcendent purity and freedom from all im. 
perfection. “ Everywhere,” says Miiller,* “ do we find a natural 
dignity and grace united with noble sublimity, without any effort 
to allure the senses, a characteristic of the best ages not merely . 
of art but of Grecian life generally.” 

In painting, too, so far as it was cultivated, the Greeks at- 
tained to the highest excellence. And though it was still at its 
summit when sculpture showed already the first symptoms of 
decay, we recognize the same influences in the development of 
both arts. The first to break with the archaic rigidity of his im- 
mediate predecessors was Cimon, who is said to have introduced 
foreshortening. The names of Polygnotus, whose mythological 
forms show an earnest and religious spirit, of Zeuxis and Parrha- 
sius, are sufficiently familiar. Superior to these rises Timanthes. 
In his “ Sacrifice of Iphigenia” he gives us a striking instance of 
the sublime notion he had of his craft and of his delicate sense of 
propriety. Unwilling to mar the beauty of his canvas by even 
the least repulsive feature, he expresses the distressing grief of 
Agamemnon by making him hide his face in his mantle, “It 
was a fundamental law in Greek art,” observes Westropp t on 
this subject, “ to represent alone what was beautiful, and neverany- * 
thing disagreeable.”{ The crowning glory was reached in Apelles. 
In him we find the true spirit of the Socratic school. What is 
said of his extreme generosity and utter unselfishness might have 
put to blush the jealous rival-masters of the sixteenth century. 
“‘ Deinde,” says Pliny, “ cessavit ars.” Art thenceforth became 
venal; the old heroism departed with the age of Alexander the 
Great. And though the old impulse still carried it on mechani- 
cally, Greece sank morally and zsthetically. 

If we analyze what has thus far been said of the representa- 
tive period of pagan art we discern in it two principal condi- 


* Ancient Art, Miller (Leitch’s translation), + Handbook of Archeology, p. 67. 
}.The same is illustrated in the celebrated group of Laocodn (in the Vatican), where the cry 
of agony, expressed by the poet, 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit 


k (ViRG. ii. 222), 
is softened inte a sigh by the sculptor. _ 
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tions. In the first place the object of that art was of a most dig- 
nified character, both in its general sense, representing the ma- 
jesty and benevolence of the divinity, and in its particular appli- 
cation to man in his exalted dignity of true virtue. The second 
condition of this high art of the Greeks was that it had its root 
and source, not in any admiration of what was externally beauti- 
ful, but in their inmost hearts. It was their conviction that labor 
for the glorifying of Olympus, for the benefit of an elected race, 
was its own highest reward, since it brought them the favor of 
the gods and the gratitude of a magnanimous people. 

Now, in the light of Christianity—or what Christianity has 
since shown Greek philosophy and Greek deism in reality to 
have been, however sincerely we must believe its own devotees 
to have clung to it—can any man in our nineteenth century look 
upon that pagan creed as anything dignified: dignified with a 
dignity that rests on perfect freedom such as Christianity has 
given it tous? Or,as a matter of fact—for it still sounds as if we 
might say yes to the foregoing question—do men in our day who 
would fain worship the pagan deities respect virtue, not civil or 
social but private virtue? As has well been said by a recent 
writer, to superstition sublime action is possible, but who would 
expect heroism from incredulity? And do we, on the other hand, 
possess, or is it possible for us to be animated with, a real enthu- 
siasm, with a conviction that these things are realities, at least in 
a remote sense, and not myths, the outgrowth of a neglected re- 
velation or an imperfect view of partial truth? When once we 
have seen a beautiful picture it will not do to bid us be satisfied 
with its first unfinished draughts. But did not the Renaissance 
produce great effects by taking the classic ages for its models? 
Yes, because Christian art supported it. The moment that 
Christian thought was ignored in it, that moment did pagan art 
become insipid imitation or pasticcio. Mere subjective admira- 
tion is to art what probably wealth is to it, stimulating, never in- 
spiring. All great works are produced from some inward con- 
viction of their serving a higher purpose. 

Hence if we reject Christianity we reject the basis upon 
which alone we could utilize pagan inspiration of the loftiest 
character. Do we aim at anything less—perhaps at the imita- 
tion of the more voluptuous forms of Praxiteles and his follow- 
ers? Well, if so we may do something towards feeding our 
senses, but we do not help art. And such is the fact. What is 
the growing popularity of the life-classes indicative of? They 
have become alrhost the principal instead of the merest contribut- 
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ing element in our art-study. Moreover, we object to the meth- 
od * because it favors popularizing of vice. Is an artist suppos- 
ed to have no blush? It is quite pertinent to true art that cor- 
poral beauty should be represented such as it is, where the na- 
ture of the subject demands it. Hence the art-student must at 
times take notice of the “figure.” But since art is not a mere 
signboard to point out how viler passions may he aroused, and 
man, instead of being elevated, is taught to grovel in the mire of 
moral depravity, it is manifestly impossible sufficiently to util- 
ize such knowledge with any proportion to the pains one is 
ordinarily under to acquire it. Philosophers tell us that what 
is ethically ugly cannot be in any true sense beautiful. Now, 
an object is ethically ugly whenever it violates the fundamental 
laws of propriety and decency. Besides, truth, psychological no 
less than historical, is essential to art. When art, therefore, as- 
sumes to represent the human person typically, this representa- 
tion must correspond with the character, principles, and spirit of 
man as such. Surely it is not in accordance with our ideal con- 
ception of man’s greatness and loveliness, the shadow of original 
sin hanging ever above us, to represent him in the form in which 
the more licentious ages of pagan art exhibited their gods. The 
pure heart naturally rebels at, and sends its blood into the face 
to signalize the violation of, this principle. We can understand, 
however, how men may be educated to the contrary views. As 
for the Greeks, none of their statues representing the true dig- 
nity of the gods and of man during the period we have spoken 
of in the beginning offend the chastest eye of an intelligent 
Christian. The Greek sculptors, without Decalogue, without - 
the virginal models of our Lord and his holy Mother, show in 
their pictured divinities and heroes an instinctive feeling of the 
necessity of decency and modesty as part alike of art and of 
religion. On the whole the nude, in sculpture as well as in 
painting, is incompatible with the psychological truth required 
by the true criterion of art. The exceptions are comparatively 
rare, and then truth to nature is never the object, always only 
accessory, and disappears amid the general dignity of the 
whole. It isa good rule for the artist to keep in mind that 
everything which may offend, in this respect, even the most sen- 

sitive eye should be omitted in a work of art. 
.. As we said above, of the life-classes there is much too much. 
* We have in our mind the art-schools of Philadelphia, which, though not an art-centre in 


the common acceptation, has the best-equipped schools (by all meant in the country, Here 
the life-classes show an unusually large attendance, 
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It works harm, because it rests on no sound basis, and of itself 
is of course in nowise capable of creating either high or even 
metiocre standard of art. Take, for example, the works of 
Watts, R.A., of whom there has been so much talk of late. 
No better example can be found to illustrate the truth of what 
we have said throughout this article. Mr. Watts is said to be the 
one master in England who thoroughly understands the human 
figure. He has devoted himself with more zeal than any other 
contemporary artist of note to the study of Greek sculpture, and 
the effect of this, we are given to understand, shows itself in all 
his imaginative creations. He has applied the knowledge thus 
gathered during more than half a century to every conceivable 
department of high art, and that with apparently purest motives 
and most whole-souled devotion. He is noservile imitator; he is 
original, and, leaving aside all criticism of technique, his subjects, 
even the portraits, contain the motives of great thoughts. And 
yet the vast exhibition of his works at the Grosvenor last year 
has called forth the verdict that he is a failure,* though “ even 
his failures are beautiful, for they are sincere work in a great 
cause, and over the weakest of them there lingers something of 
the glory and the dream.” He has attempted, and under the 
most auspicious circumstances of an unusually long life spent in 
his favorite pursuit, of singular talent and earnestness of purpose, 
to combine modern thought with the sentiment of the past. And 
failed. Why? Mr. Quilter tells us substantially that it was so 
because he has been a “dreamer with a purpose,” and that with 
dreamers there must be no motive. We rather think that his 
was a false, a mistaken motive. Mr. Watts himself had told us 
only three years ago t what his motive has always been and what 
he considered the necessary condition to elevated art—viz., the 
love of beauty for its own sake; which is a sophism, as we have 
shown elsewhere,t and as the fact of his life has demonstrated. 
Could Mr. Watts have thrown the motive power of an ardent 
Catholic heart into his religious subjects he might have surpass- 
ed some of the best of the old masters, and his pictures would 
not “shadow forth a state of mind in which the great problems 
of life and death have received no adequate solution.” That state 
of mind can never be concealed in any worthy subject. A paint- 
er may occasionally succeed in calling forth emotions to which 
he himself is a stranger, but it is much like a shrewd man’s play- 
ing at xaivet/—dangerously nigh to being repulsive. There is no 


* Contemporary Review, February, 1882. + Nineteenth Century, February, 1880. 
} Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1882, 
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point of contact between modern habits of thought and the mo- 
tives that have ever produced great works in art. He who 
would become an artist must devote himself not merely to the 
subject which his brush is to illustrate, but also to the subject 
within him whence beautiful life emanates into the forms in 
nature which he sees around him. “If thy eye be simple thy 
whole body will be lightsome.” 





DE CONTEMPTU VITZ PRESENTIS.* 


AH! have no fault to find if to the rapid wind 
I liken human joys; for which abides? 

Who holds the worldling’s creed is like a winter reed, 
Tossed in the gale and bended in the tides. 

Pain is mixed with pleasure in unequal measure, 
More of pain than pleasure in our lot: 

His joy no reason bears who soweth seed for tears ; 
Who totters to a fall firm standeth not. 

So grants this mortal span no certain good to man; 
All up and down, all shine and storm succeeding. 

Yet should it something give, the little space we live: 
Death all withdraws, our life itself receding. 

Hear Job—still patiently—complain life’s brevity : 
Man, woman-born, appeareth as the flower 

Blooming but to wither, a shadow fled nowhither, 
The seasons changing o’er him every hour. 

This fleeting life, then, spurn; the lasting strive to earn, 
And by brief labor seek eternal rest. 

Should golden Fortune smile, yet hold her cheap the while, 
Rememb’ring her a changeling at the best, 

Who lures and wins in vain whom she forsakes again, 
Unless thou know to shun her perfidy. 

Nor think thee of an heir, but now, while thine they are, 
Give to the poor thy goods, O born to die! 


* From the Latin of Marbod, Archbishop of Cennes, eleventh century. 
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AMONG OUR DIPLOMATS.* 


“DULL, just dull!” was Thomas Carlyle’s comment on one 
of George Eliot’s later stories; and “ dull, decidedly dull” will 
be the comment of the unfortunate who is at pains to wade 
through the twelve hundred and fifty pages of printed corre- 
spondence that represent the “ papers relating to the foreign re- 
lations of the United States.” “Happy,” said some one, “is the 
land that has no history.” Judged by this standard, and measur- 
ed by the vulgar sense of history, which is, in Othello’s words, 
the story of “battles, sieges, fortunes, . . . of most disastrous 
chances, of moving accidents by flood and field,” and such like, 
the United States ought to be very happy indeed. Judged by 
the space devoted to it, the most “moving accident” in our 
foreign relations during the year 1881 was pork—American 
pork—against which a sudden but dark conspiracy of “ designing 
persons,” as Secretary Blaine called them, arose and spread over 
all European nations to the dire detriment of one of our great 
national products. But, thanks to the eternal vigilance and vig- 
orous representations of our home secretaries acting upon our 
diplomats abroad, and through them on the European govern- 
ments, American honor and American pork were in due time at 
least partially vindicated. There was also the matter of the pro- 
jected Panama Canal, of international importance, and which 
when, if ever, it comes to a head, will doubtless right itself on 
our side. That, however, is a matter pending. There was 
furthermore the important question of protecting the lives and 
rights and persons of American citizens in foreign lands. To 
that special attention will be given in this article. For the rest - 
there is little that is interesting, save by accident; and in this 
sense the American people may consider themselves happy in 
the fact that there is no history for their diplomats abroad to 
make. We have no gay and gallant Dufferin flirting with the 
girls and assisting at private theatricals, while under his seeming 
show of nonchalance the pleasing and plausible Irishman is mak- 
ing all the wily diplomats at Constantinople dance to the music 
of his Irish jig, ruling out the joint intervention of the Porte in 

* Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, transmitted to Congress 


with the annual Message of the President, December 5, 1881, Washington: Government Print- 
ing-Office, 1882. 
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Egyptian affairs, and keeping the diplomatic ball rolling until 
his fellow-countryman, Wolseley, settles once for all the question 
of England’s pre-eminence by the victory at Tel-el-Kebir. We 
have no grim Orloff watching and checking off Germany in 
Paris. We have no sprightly Ignatieff gasconading through 
the European capitals and dashing off a scratch-treaty with the 
defeated Turk. Nor have we a Count Harry Von Arnim to 
dictate from a foreign capital to his chief, and intrigue against 
him in the court circle at home, until he is driven out by the 
iron hand of his master to die broken-hearted in ignominy and 
exile. No brilliant sensations of this kind are to be found in the 
pages of our diplomatists. We are a quiet commercial people, 
at peace and good-will with all the world. Where other diplo- 
matists have their eyes for ever on bayonets and cannon and 
munitions and rumors of war, on alliances and counter-alliances, 
plot and counterplot, our diplomatists, from London to Hong 
Kong, are chiefly concerned with the great pork question. True 
it is that Mr. Blaine suddenly shot up like a rocket in a clear 
sky and emitted some sputterings and sparks, which were taken 
to mean a spirited foreign policy. But even he had to fall back 
upon pork, and he was happily removed before he could work 
any mischief. 

People who are not in the habit of consulting the “ papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the United States” might 
imagine that from the courts and capitals of the world, from 
China, from Japan, from Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, 
England, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and the rest, there might be 
matters of public interest to communicate from year to year to 
our Secretary of State. If there be, as a rule it either escapes 
the notice of our distinguished diplomatists (who are generally 
changed once every four years or oftener) or else they discreetly 

. avoid all mention of it. There was a time when some of our 
diplomatists—men like the lamented Mr. Marsh in Rome or Mr. 
Foster in Mexico—devoted special attention to Catholic matters 
and wrote of them in the spirit and with the intelligence of the 
average Protestant newspaper. But Mr. Marsh, alas! is dead, 
and Mr. Foster is removed; and in the places where one looked 
for the usual anti-Catholic tirades, in which even such men as 
Mr. Bancroft and Mr. John Jay were not in their day ashamed 
to indulge, there is little of the kind to be found, and often an 
eloquent row of asterisks. This style of correspondence flourish- 
ed mightily under Mr. Fish, during the Methodist régime, and to 
some extent under Mr. Evarts. But the attention of Mr. Evarts 
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having been called to the nature of the diplomatic communica- 
tions from Catholic lands, he doubtless gave a hint to our diplo- 
mats to mind their proper business, which was to represent and 
guard the interests of the American people and not of anti-Catho- 
lic sects. Accordingly, where Catholic matters are now broach- 
ed at all it is for the most part in a fair and respectful spirit. 
The only wonder is that it should ever have been otherwise and 
that it should have continued otherwise so long. 

There is one characteristic common to many of our foreign 
representatives: their despatches are anything but models of 
style. It is not intended by this that they should write essays 
—a mistake into which a purely literary man like Mr. Lowell 
seems inclined to fall. But clear, idiomatic English is at least 
expected of them. Those who hunt this bulky volume for any- 
thing of such a nature will find their labor in vain. Some of the 
despatches are positively silly ; others, like that of Mr. Hoppin 
describing the London lord-mayor’s show for the edification 
of Mr. Blaine, make the cheek of an American tingle with 
shame. There is hardly a statesman’s paper in the whole vol- 
ume, and the papers of actual value or importance are extremely 
few. Nor can the excuse that we are happy in having no his- 
tory fairly apply here. If we have no history other peoples 
have. What information do our diplomats supply concerning 
the peoples to which they are accredited: their means, move- 
ments, tendencies; the nature and relations of their govern- 
ment; their conditions and prospects; the possibilities of our 
relations with them, what tends to hinder or advance those rela- 
tions? Surely these are matters worthy the attention of Ame- 
rican representatives in foreign lands. But of all this there is 
nothing, or next to nothing. 

Let us look at a few specimens. Austria-Hungary is one of 
the great powers of the world, and Mr. Delaplaine is the Ame- 
rican secretary of legation at Vienna. Mr. Delaplaine finds it 
incumbent on his office to entertain Mr. Evarts, who was then 
Secretary of State, with an account of the commemoration of 
the day on which “the truly great and illustrious monarch, 
Joseph II., ascended the throne of the Hapsburgs,” quite apart 
from the fact that Joseph II. was neither truly great nor truly 
illustrious, and that his own epitaph on himself, “ Here lies the 
man who failed in everything he undertook,” is a true measure 
of his career. Mr. Delaplaine’s letter is a very absurd one to 
send to the Secretary of State. It is chiefly devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the students’ “ commers,” or drinking-bout, at which Mr. 
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Delaplaine was an invited guest, as he is careful to inform Mr. 
Evarts. Mr. Kasson, late minister at Vienna, sends some inter- 
esting papers on the course of study and training undergone in 
Austria-Hungary by those who aspire to serve in the diplomatic 
body or in the consular service. That course is of the most 
careful and elaborate kind, embracing languages, law, political 
science, political history, etc., and extending over five years. 
Mr. Kasson recommends a similar course of training for our own 
diplomatic and consular service. Any one who consults our 
foreign papers from year to year will cordially agree with Mr. 
Kasson. If we must have ministers plenipotentiary, secretaries 
of legation, consuls, and vice-consuls abroad, it is only right that 
we have men fitted by nature, education, and training to fill 
those responsible positions. There is only one way to procure 
such men, and that is by training them for their business. But 
where is our training-school ? 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Putnam, our minister to Belgium, 
writing a long and nonsensical letter to Mr. Evarts on the 
school question in Belgium, wherein he talks learnedly of Gre- 
gory XVI.’s “ Encycles” (sic), of the famous Syllabus of Pius 
IX., of the liberal and Catholic press, etc. It might have occur- 
red to Mr. Putnam that Mr. Evarts had something else to think 
of than the Belgian school question, but that if it was necessary 
to inform him on the matter at all it were at least as well to in- 
form him correctly. Besides, Mr. Putnam happens to be two or 
three years late in his information. 

There isa Mr. C. A. Logan too, who—for our sins, doubtless— 
was deputed to represent us in Central America. He has views 
of his own as to the amount of knowledge scattered through the 
department of the Secretary of State. “As explained in my 
No. 44,” writes Mr. Logan to Mr. Evarts, “ when treating of the 
new constitution of Guatemala, the word /faccion (plural facciones) 
may mean a military exploit, engagement, or action, It may 
also mean a faction or turbulent body of men who, in the name 
of revolution, may rob the store of a foreigner, tear up the rail- 
road built and owned by foreigners, etc.” Surely this is the 
schoolmaster very much abroad. There is much more of a like 
diplomatic importance from Mr. C. A. Logan. He informs Mr. 
Blaine that President Barrios’ ‘old opponents are held down 
with an iron hand made up, so to speak, of muskets and brass 
bands,” which is a delightfully mixed metaphor. He discoyers 
later on that the Jesuits were “at the bottom of the insurrec- 
tion” in Matagalpa. The “insurrection” was simply a popular 
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demonstration in favor of the Jesuit fathers (Mr. Logan calls 
them “ brothers”) who were being expelled by a decree of the 
government. The people assembled and naturally enough cried, 
“ Down with the government!” “Long live the Jesuits!” Be- 
yond this nothing was done, order, in all probability, being re- 
stored by the Jesuits themselves. It was on the information 
furnished by this man that Mr. Blaine relied in his course of 
action towards Mexico and the South American states, where, 
as has been sufficiently shown in the investigation before the 
committee of the United States Senate, he meddled overmuch 
and muddled grievously. 

Note may be taken of Mr. Blaine’s distinct instruction to Mr. 
Dichman, our minister to Colombia, to “inform the Colombian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the stand taken by this govern- 
ment to check the apprehended movement of the powers of 
Europe in the direction of a joint guarantee, as needless, as of- 
fensive to Colombia and to the United States as well.” Warm 
words these from a prudent Secretary of State who had not yet 
been three months in office. There are other. similar instruc- 
tions from the same quarter to other ministers. 

Minister Noyes instructs Mr. Evarts on the progress of 
events in France. Many things have happened in France since 
Mr. Noyes penned his despatch. But that distinguished diplo- 
matist is on his native heath when the question of American 
pork rises; Mr. Noyes rises with it and becomes positively elo- 
quent on a subject so near his heart. 

Mr. Langston, our minister to Hayti, vies with Mr. Hop- 
pin in gysh. Mr. Langston is very eloquent over the doings 
of President Salomon. He describes, with great glow of feel- 
ing and in voluminous despatches, the president’s movements 
“through triumphal arches,” and so forth. The president's 
reception at Port-au-Prince was, in the graphic words of Mr. 
Langston, “imposing and warm.” ‘“ Whether,” writes Mr. 
Langston to Mr. Evarts, “entering the city through the trium- 
phal arch situated at the southwestern entry of the city ; march- 
ing, surrounded by his cabinet and aids[szc]-de-camp, along the 
streets thereof [thereof is good]; attending services at the cathe- 
dral, where thanks were offered and benedictions invoked, ac- 
cording to the usual custom on such occasions ; addressing the 
people at La Place de la Paix, Pétion, or the Palace, the popular 
applause which greeted the president was general and ardent.” 

Now, that may be submitted as a style of diplomatic corre- 
spondence to which no trained Austrian could by any possibility 
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attain. Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine must have appreciated its 
deep importance. On Mr. Blaine’s accession to office Mr. Lang- 
ston regales him with a description of “the féte "—he does not 
mention what particular féte—at Port-au-Prince. “It may be 
true,” he says with diplomatic caution, “that there was connect- 

ed with it [the féte] needless military display.” Hayti is pro- 
" verbial for excessive “ military display,” and it is only right to 
inform our Secretary of State on so important a matter. Never- 
theless, as display there was, it is consoling to be assured by Mr. 
Langston, our minister, that “the army, the national guard, and 
the local police, in uniform and with their respective command- 
ing officers, [singular phenomenon !]... were largely and con- 
spicuously represented,” though it is melancholy to hear that 
“the salvos of artillery were too frequent and annoying” to 
suit the delicate ears of our minister. 

Mr. Langston is really diverting, but we must let him pass. 
One despatch, and only one, fully comes up to his level in diplo- 
macy. That is from Mr. Hoppin, the secretary of legation in 
London, to Mr. Blaine, describing the lord-mayor’s show in 
November, 1881. Here is how it opens, and readers may judge 
from it of the onerous nature of the responsibilities of an Ame- 


rican secretary of legation at one of the chief capitals of the 
world : 


“LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ London, November 12, 1881. 

“S1r: I have the honor to give you an account of the proceedings 
here on the goth instant, the day on which the newly-elected lord-mayor 
went in state from the Guildhall to Westminster to take the oath of 
office before the lord chief-justice of England, and to claim certain privi- 
leges which belong by prescriptive right to the city corporation. This is 
the only public procession of importance in the year, and it is always 
witnessed by hundreds of thousands of people, whose numbers were in- 
creased on Wednesday by the favorable weather.” 


Mr. Blaine must have been deeply impressed by this exor- 
dium, but it is nothing compared to what follows. It seems that 
for the first time in English history the American flag was 
borne in the procession, and at this demonstration of love for 
what Mr. Hoppin, for reasons best known to himself, calls “ the 
daughter-republic”” of England, Mr. Hoppin’s heart gushes over 
with patriotic fervor. The bands of music, which, he tells Mr. 
Blaine, “were massed for the purpose,” actually played the 
“ Star-spangled Banner,” whereupon Mr. Hoppin again gushes 
in ecstasy over “the mothér-country” of “the daughter-repub- 
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lic.” Mr. Hoppin is really very fine, and Englishmen must be 
delighted with him, if it is possible for Englishmen to be delight- 
ed with anything that “has suffered a sea change into something 
rich and strange.” There, said Mr. Hoppin, in Palace Yard, 
opposite Westminster Hall, “ within which,” to quote his elo- 
quent words, “ the clear stream of English justice had flowed for 
so many generations without a suspicion of impurity,” was — 
planted the banner of the people who became a people by their 
very revolt against English oppression. So oppressed was Mr. 
Hoppin with the overpowering emotions called up by the occa- 
sion that he actually writes a letter of gratitude to the mayor of 
London—a worthy grocer, or something of the kind—whom he 
addresses as “ My Lord ”’ and “ Your Lordship,” in which he con- 
veys to his “lordship” the interesting information that while 
‘we [the American people] are now able to depend upon our- 
selves for our own clothing and our industrial implements, not 
the less proper does it seem that we should commemorate,” etc. 

While Mr. Hoppin was writing thus eloquently to “My 
Lord” the mayor of London, there were American citizens, born 
and naturalized, caged in British prisons, charged with crimes 
that they had never committed, powerless to help themselves, 
and their petitions for assistance to the American minister in 
London received with coldness, suspicion, and neglect. The 
arrest and detention of American naturalized citizens abroad was 
by no means confined to Ireland during the past year. Similar 
arrests occurred in the powerful Austrian, German, and Russian 
empires, in the latter more especially in the case of Hebrews. 
In Germany, Austria, and Russia our ministers were one and all 
extremely prompt and earnest in investigating the cases of 
detention, making proper representations to the authorities and 
ministers of the respective governments, and effecting the libera- 
tion and, where necessary, the future safeguard of the men who 
had been imprisoned. They lost not a day or an hour in their 
cases; and the governments to which they were accredited gave 
respectful and immediate attention to the demands of the minis- 
ters of this republic. Here is how Mr. Evarts writes to Mr. 
Foster, our minister at St. Petersburg: | 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“Washington, March 3, 1881. 
“Sir: Your several despatches, numbered 73, 74, and 75,of the 30th 
and 31st of December ultimo, in relation to the treatment of American 
Jews in Russia, have been received, and I have pleasure in commending 
your zealous presentation of the cases of Pinkos and Wilczynksi, and of 
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the general questions involved. The assurances you have received as to 
the liberal treatment hereafter to be accorded, as an act of comity and 
courtesy by the military authorities, to American citizens visiting Russia, 
are fully appreciated.” 

Mr. Evarts instructs Mr. Foster, in his presentation of such 
cases, to insist on “ treaty treatment for our aggrieved citizens, 
not because they are Jews, but because they are Americans.” 
They were, as in Germany and Austria, all naturalized American 
citizens, who were arrested under special laws and provisions 
of the governments to which they once belonged. Mr. Evarts, 
who, besides being Secretary of State, is a lawyer of interna- 
tional renown, adds in his despatch to Mr. Foster: 

“This government is not unmindful of the difficulties under which, as 
is alleged, that of Russia labors in dealing with those of her subjects whom 
she may deem disaffected ; but the reasons adduced and methods adopted 
against them should have no application to American citizens sojourning 
peatefully, for business or pleasure, in Russia, for they are not to be charg- 
ed with abstract political disaffection to a government to which they owe 
no allegiance; and if charged with the commission of unlawful acts, they 
should have guilt explicitly imputed and proven.” 

“ Mutato nomine de Anglia fabula narratur.” It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Blaine did not possess the calm but resolute tem- 
per, the sound legal knowledge that would have led him to avoid 
pitfalls and always fence himself in by the right, and the honest 
Americanism of Mr. Evarts. Upon Mr. Blaine’s accession to 
office American citizens were arrested and put in jail in Ireland 
under precisely similar circumstances as in Russia. In England, 
as in Russia, special measures were drawn up to meet the cases 
of British subjects whom the British government might “ deem 
disaffected.” Under the stringency of those measures American 
citizens, whether of Irish or American birth mattered not, who, 
in Secretary Evarts’ words, “were sojourning peacefully for 
business or pleasure (in Ireland),” were arbitrarily arrested and 
cast into prison, “ charged with abstract political disaffection to 
a government to which they owe no allegiance.” There they 
were literally allowed to languish until it pleased the British 
government to release them. . 

This is the simple truth, known to all the world. And who is 
responsible for this detention, without trial or warrant, of Ame- 
rican citizens in British jails? Russia, Austria, Germany, as 
seen in the despatches of our ministers abroad, recognize and 
guarantee the rights of native-born Russians, Austrians, and 
Germans who have become Americans by choice and declara- 
tion, as soon as the cases of our “aggrieved citizens” are 
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brought before them by our ministers. Great Britain, until the 
unanimous and angry voice of the American people made itself 
heard over the heads of blustering secretaries and finical for- 
eign ministers, pooh-poohed the idea of American citizens who 
happened to be British born having any rights that the British 
government was bound to respect. 

It is a painful subject, and one approaches it with pain. 
When the news came of the arrest of American citizens in Ire- 
land under the Coercion Act—an act that authorized the arrest of 
any person in Ireland on mere suspicion of hostility to the Bri- 
tish government—Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State and Mr. 
Lowell was our minister at London. Mr. Blaine is a professional 
politician, who aims at being a statesman. Whether or not he is 
a statesman let others determine. Mr. Lowell isa literary man, 
who never aimed at being a statesman, for which reason, in the 
wisdom of our national government, he was withdrawn from the 
comparatively harmless atmosphere of Madrid to represent this 
republic in the very foggy and trying atmosphere of London. 
There were days when Rubens was sent* as minister to Lon-: 
don and when Addison was made under-secretary of state in 
England. There were times when English ministers were re- 
garded ex professo as Mzecenases—the times when men like Dr. 
Johnson sat cooling their heels in the minister’s outer office, 
waiting for a call ora favor. But those days have passed, and 
men have come to see that government is a very serious and sol- 
emn business, calling for careful and competent hands in all its 
departments, from the premier to the policeman, from the judge 
to the under-secretary of a foreign mission. Had Mr. Lowell 
lived in the days of Addison he would doubtless have made an 
admirable representative of a great power from the Addisonian 
point of view. It was his misfortune to have been chosen to fill 
the most responsible of our foreign ministries at a time that would 
have tried the knowledge and the judgment and the diplomatic 
tact of the ablest of our statesmen, while a clear, unprejudiced 
American sense of what was owing to the citizens of this coun- 
try, no matter where born, was most necessary to enable him to 
steer clear of blandishments on the one hand and possible ro- 
guery on the other. 

Of Mr. Lowell as an essayist and poet this country is justly 
proud. Of Mr. Lowell as an ambassador the less said the bet- 
ter. Lord Granville, to whom Mr. Lowell had to address his 
communications, if not a statesman by the most royal right of 
genius, is at least so by long and careful training and experi- 
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ence. He has spent half his life in courts and cabinets, and 
knows by practice as by instinct all the winding ways that go to 
make the tangled web of European diplomacy. Mr. Lowell has 
spent his life among books. He was in no sense a fit person to 
send to England to guard the interests of this great power. It 
was almost inevitable that in a trying case he should fail. Let us 
do him justice. He had extremely trying cases. He had a polliti- 
cian rather than a statesman at the head of affairs at home. The 
President was stricken down by the hand of an assassin. Ireland 
was actually in a state of semi-revolution. American citizens in 
Ireland were clapped into prison at the will of British officials 
on suspicion of hostility to the British government. Hostility! 
There are abundant reasons for any man being hostile to the 
British government. The people most hostile to the British 
government at present are her majesty’s most conservative and 
loyal Opposition. Yet for whispering in Ireland one-hundredth 
part of what her majesty’s loyal and conservative Opposition 
shouted out in Parliament—for whispering, no, but for being 
suspected of whispering—American citizens in Ireland were im- 
prisoned, and kept in prison, “ at her majesty’s pleasure.” 

One would imagine that an American’s native instinct might 
be a sufficient guide in such cases. But, for some reason or 
other, Mr. Lowell wholly failed to act in London as his col- 
leagues acted in Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Where they 
were energetic and persistent he was evasive and lagged. He 
put himself from the very start in a position of hostility to his 
imprisoned countrymen and ranged himself on the side of the 
British government. How absolutely wrong the British gov- 
ernment was in the premises may be judged from the fact that 
as soon as the American Senate and Congress, and the press and 
people of this country, took up the cause of their imprisoned 
countrymen they were all unconditionally released. But until 
this loud call of the American people came these poor men were 
in prison, deprived of their liberty, removed from their business, 
suffering in health and suffering in pocket—perhaps ruined, for 
all the British government, or seemingly the American minister, 
knew or cared. Mr. Lowell was dangling about London, and 
Lord Granville was doing as he pleased with Mr. Lowell. There 
is probably no more painful chapter than this in our diplomatic 
history ; and the more painful because Mr. Lowell, of all men, 
would profess to be, and by many would be regarded as, a type 
of American citizen of whom the republic might be justly proud. 

The trouble with Mr. Lowell was that he swung right in with 
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the British government in their treatment of Ireland. His first 
despatch to Mr. Evarts (page 492) sufficiently shows that. It is 
an essay on Irish affairs. Mr. Lowell was not sent to London to 
write essays. He treats of “the sensitive nerve of property,” 
and that sort of thing, in a business communication to the State 
Department. Mr. Evarts responds in language worthy of him: 
“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“ Washington, January 20, 1881. 

“Sir: Your No. 115, of the 7th instant, on the present critical condition 
of Ireland, has been read with the attention due not only to the importance 
of the subject but also to your lucid treatment thereof. This government 
cannot but watch with attention and some degree of solicitude the succes- 
sive phases of a question touching the welfare of a population with which 
our own people have so many and close ties of blood, and cherishes the 
confident hope that a wise and statesmanlike policy on the part of the en- 
lightened rulers of the United Kingdom may soon restore perfect tranquil- 
lity to so important a part of her majesty’s dominions. 

“T am, etc. 
“Wo. M. Evarts.” 

But Mr. Evarts went and Mr. Blaine came in, and Mr. Blaine, 
while blustering in Mexico and South America, seemed to have 
neither head nor heart to attend to the American citizens im- 
mured in British prisons. He, like Mr. Lowell, was only roused 
to a sense of the shame and wrong put upon the republic by 
the angry protest of the American people. 

It is needless to quote Mr. Lowell at any length. Every ‘de- 
spatch of his to this government on the case of American citizens 
imprisoned in Ireland might have been written from the British 
Foreign Office. Anti-Isish Mr. Lowell is at liberty to be to his 
heart’s content, if his inclination lies in that direction. There 
are people who hate the Irish, as there are people who hate 
the Chinese and people who hate Americans. That cannot be 
helped. All that we expect, and all that we demand in reason, 
is that a man who is sent abroad by this government to repre- 
sent our people be not anti-American. In the fact that some of 
our imprisoned citizens happened to be Irish by birth Mr. 
Lowell seems to have lost sight of the all-important fact that 
they were American citizens unjustly imprisoned on charges of 
which they vainly protested their innocence both to him and to 
the British government. 

Mr. Lowell disapproves of the manner in which the Irish 
members fought the Coercion Bill—a measure that Mr. Gladstone 
himself afterwards tacitly condemned by disavowing its author 


and projector, Mr. Forster. From the very outset our minister 
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displays an instinctive antagonism to everything Irish. “The 
wild and whirling words,” he writes to Mr. Evarts, February 
26, 1881, “ of some Irishmen and others from America have done 
harm to something more than the cause of Irish peasantry, by 
becoming associated in the public mind with the country whose 
citizenship they put off or put on as may be most convenient.” 
That is his standpoint throughout. The arrested men only used 
their American citizenship as a shield to cover their attacks upon 
the British government; and no protests on their part could 
shake this conviction from Mr. Lowell’s mind. His despatches 
are addressed to “Dear Lord Granville,” and again to “ Dear 
Lord Granville.” Dear Lord Granville responds with a curt 
“Sir,” after which Mr. Lowell takes refuge in the frigidly 
polite “ My Lord.” There is much correspondence on the case 
of Michael P. Boyton, one of the traversers in the Dublin state 
trials, who was lodged in Kilmainham jail under the provisions 
of the Coercion Act. It was beyond question that Mr. Boyton, 
who by his letters seems to have been a man of superior intelli- 
gence, was a citizen of this country. He came here a minor. 
His father was a naturalized citizen. Previous to his arrest he 
applied to Mr. Lowell, through Mr. Barrows, the American 
consul at Dublin, for a new passport, having in his possession 
only one that was given him by Secretary Seward in 1866. He 
fought in the war, serving several years in the navy, and was 
honorably discharged in 1865. He had often exercised the right 
of suffrage in New York, and his father had been a voter before 
him. Of these and other main facts in his career there could be 
no possible question, as his statements Were corroborated by the 
State Department here at home. But there were certain verbal 
discrepancies in his statement, of which, when pointed out to him, 
he gave a very clear explanation. Over these Mr. Lowell hig- 
gled and haggled, declining to accept Mr. Seward’s passport as 
evidence of Boyton’s American citizenship, and absolutely refus- 
ing to take action in his behalf. Finally the Senate took up the 
matter and quickened both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Lowell. Other 
arrests of American citizens followed thick and fast. American 
public opinion begins to arouse itself in the matter and Mr. 
Blaine begins to alter his tone. Mr. Lowell hastens to Lord 
Granville, and his representations are received with something 
remarkably like cool insolence. “He replied,” writes Mr. 
Lowell to Mr. Blaine, “that as it was not easy for him to under- 
stand on what grounds of international law my government 
would base its claim that American citizens should be treated 
‘better than British subjects, when both had exposed themselves 
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to the operation of an act of Parliament, he should prefer not to 
give me any more definite answer until I was more fully in- 
structed from home.” With which lucid statement Mr. Lowell 
seems to have been perfectly content, adding naively that “ Lord 
Granville was to leave town at half-past four, and as there were 
barely ten minutes left for him to reach the station there was 
no time for longer discussion.” . Meanwhile our imprisoned citi- 
zens might whistle for their liberty. Lord Granville had to 
catch a train. 

In all instances of this kind Mr. Lowell simply waits attend- 
ance upon Lord Granville, who always takes his time to answer, 
and whom Mr. Lowell never ventures to quicken. On June 8 
he writes to inquire into the case of Mr. Walsh, who was im- 
prisoned under similar circumstances to Mr. Boyton. On June 
29 he receives Lord Granville’s reply, enclosing a copy of the 
warrant for Walsh’s arrest. On July 1 Mr. Lowell again writes 
for details of the charges against Mr. Walsh. On July 9 “I re- 
ceived a reply from his lordship, declining to give any further 
information on this subject beyond that contained in the warrant 
itself.” And there he lets the case rest, going so far as to argue 
even on Lord Granville’s side. Finally Walsh was discharged 
by the British authorities, owing to ill-health, but for all our 
minister did to effect his release he might be in Kilmainham to- 
day. “So long,” writes Mr. Lowell, “as Lord Granville ex- 
pressly declines to make any distinction between British sub- 
jects and American citizens in the application of this [Coercion] 
law—a position which I presume may be justified by precedents 
in our own diplomatic history—I submit to your better judg- 
ment whether the only arguments I can use in favor of Walsh 
must not be founded on some exceptional injustice in the way in 
which he has been treated.” The ‘exceptional injustice” was 
the very fact of his imprisonment at all on the mere suspicion 
of hostility to a government to which, as Mr. Evarts put it, he 
“owed no allegiance.” And this was the case of all. In no in- 
stance of American citizens imprisoned under the Coercion Act 
was a specific charge laid at their door. Suspicion covered 
everything, and our minister is content to take that as sufficient 
justification for their imprisonment. If a minister can do no 
more for his countrymen than this when most they need his aid 
and protection, we really see no use in keeping him at his post. 
Whether or not Mr. Lowell acted as this government should 
expect its representatives to act under such circumstances may 
be left to the judgment of his countrymen. All the writer can 
say is, “ Save us from the tender offices of Mr. Lowell!” 
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DAYLIGHT AT LAST. 


I. 


“ You won't cross me in my marriage, mother, will you?” 

“ No, asthore; I'll not cross you, though I thought to have 
my girleen do better. Perhaps this will come out right in-the 
long run.” Buta heavy sigh betrayed how faint was the speak- 
er’s conviction of such a happy termination to her fears. 

She was an old woman who had spoken last—a pleasant, 
kindly-faced old woman, dressed in the garb of the better class 
of Irish peasantry, and bearing about her, both in her manner 
and the surroundings of her little home, evidences of more com- 
fort than most of her neighbors enjoyed. The daughter, her 
only child, to whose question she had replied, stood in the door- 
way looking on the fair Irish scene without—the soft green mea- 
dows, whose velvety surfaces stretched far away into the misty 
distance; the clover-topped and daisy-capped fields, waving in a 
barely perceptible way in the mild evening wind; and the bay 
far beyond, whose glistening waters nevertheless could be dis- 
cerned from the doorway of the little home. 

Young Aileen McCarthy saw all, and she seemed to drink in 
their beauty as she had never done before; perhaps it was due to 
the influence of her own peculiarly happy feelings that she saw 
such unwonted loveliness in the scene, for on the ensuing night - 
she was to wed a young man who was regarded as the best and 
finest-looking young fellow in the county. 

The attachment of the youthful couple had been long and 
mutual, and from its commencement not unknown to the well-to- 
do Widow McCarthy, who regarded it with secret mistrust and 
dislike—secret, because she saw: how the happiness, and it might 
be the very health, of her darling child had become twined about 
handsome, hearty William Alman. He was not so well off in 
this world’s goods as fer child would be when, on the widow's 
death, Aileen would inherit the well-stocked farm, and hence the 
watchful mother feared his affection might be only simulated for 
the purpose of gaining the McCarthy farm. And Aileen had 
other and better offers—at least so her mother considered them : 
rich farmers’ sons had come wooing, and rich farmers themselves 
had come to negotiate match-making matters with Mrs. Mc- 
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Carthy ; but pretty Aileen, in her wilful, passionate way, refused 
to receive either the suitors or their match-making fathers, and 
she clung the closer to, and loved all the better, the handsome 
young fellow who had won her heart. 

The mother gave her consent to the marriage, but in such a 
manner that Aileen could not but perceive the reluctance with 
which it was accompanied, and, pained and surprised, the affec- 
tionate girl entreated to know what objection existed. Mrs. 
McCarthy could only plead his poverty, at which the young girl 
tossed her head and gave one of her inimitably scornful looks, 
before which the abashed widow’s glances fell and she tried to 
compel herself to like young William Alman. Thus the matter 
rested until this bright, balmy spring afternoon, when Aileen, 
brimful of the happiness which springs from a light, innocent 
heart, spoke of her approaching marriage. She saw at once by 
the expression of her mother’s face that the latter’s old dislike 
to the nuptials was not entirely conquered, and, with sudden fear, 
she had asked if her mother would cross her in her marriage. 
The answer reassuring her, she had walked to the door and 
looked out on the landscape with her heart full of happy feelings. 

She was so young, so pretty, so winning in her graceful man- 
ner, that it was hardly a wonder the fond, proud mother thought 
her good and charming enough to be raised to the rank of a 
princess ; and now, as she looked at the lithe, willowy form grace- 
fully poising against the side of the door, she could not restrain 
her tears as she thought how quickly and easily another had 
usurped fer place in her child’s heart. She concealed her emo- 
tion from Aileen, assumed a cheerfulness which she was far from 
feeling, and entered into the preparations for the wedding with 
so hearty a spirit that her daughter was fain to believe every 
vestige of dislike to the marriage had been wholly conquered. 


II. 


Aileen McCarthy became Mrs. Alman, and the wedding was 
a happy affair. The young people from miles about were pre- 
sent, and numerous and sincere were the good wishes expressed 
for the handsome young couple. ; 

Before the honeymoon was over young William Alman had 
identified himself with those who were secretly preparing to rise 
against their tyrant rulers, the English; and the fiery spirit 
which he manifested when the subject of his country’s wrongs 
was broached, and the force and earnestness with which he 
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threw himself into every scheme planned for his country’s free- 
dom, alarmed his wife and mother-in-law. Both loved poor Ire- 
land, and neither would have hesitated to sacrifice herself for her 
country’s good; but both trembled at the thought of danger to 
William—the young wife because her very being was so en- 
wrapped with his that any injury to him would give her heart a 
stab from which it could never recover; and the mother be- 
cause of the two lives which she knew were so wound about 
each other. 

The loyal-hearted, impulsive young fellow laughed at their 
fears, and went bravely as ever to the secret meetings, held 
sometimes in romantic spots where the dancing waters of the 
Shannon meandered, and at others in lonely places where sombre 
ruins seemed to frown on their midnight assemblies. Aileen 
would accompany him—he could not free himself from the cling- 
ing grasp of her little hands; and he could not withstand the 
appeal of her tearful eyes. She would endure any fatigue. Cold 
and rain, and long, hard roads that blistered her tender feet, ex- 
torted from her no complaint, nor left any visible sign of decay 
in her health; love bore her triumphantly through all. Only 
the lone watcher at home—the devoted mother, maintaining her 
vigil through the long hours of sleepless nights, when the very 
wailing of the wind made her start, fearing to hear bloody tid- 
ings of the absent loved ones—bore a double share of suffering, 
her daughter’s and her own. On many a wild night she had 
prayed Aileen to remain, but the answer was always: 

“You didn’t cross me in my marriage, mother, and don’t cross 
me in this.” And the broken-hearted mother would urge no 
more. 

Aileen from childhood had been famed the country round 
for her beautiful voice; it was so strong, clear, and exquisitely 
sweet ; indeed, many people had been accustomed to visit her 
mother’s house for the sole purpose of listening to it. At 
the secret meetings, when they were held in places too remote 
for government interference, the staiwart fellows used to gather 
about her while she sang; sometimes sitting on a grave, at 
others under an arch of a ruin, with the moonlight making gro- 
tesque shadows about the group, her magnificent voice told in 
ballad the history of her country, or écened a lament for patriot 
dead, or sang of vengeance to be dealt to the Saxon foe. And 
her strains seemed to nerve ‘the men, to send the hot blood 
coursing madly through their veins till it leaped into their cheeks 
with a fierce glow, and to make their eyes sparkle and their lips 
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to frame fierce words of death and destruction. The very fear- 
lessness of the devoted fellows led them into the danger they 
sought to avert; the nyrmidons of the law were at last on their 
track, and one by one they were captured. Young Alman was 
the very last to fall into their merciless clutches. For long, 
wretched days and dismal nights he hid, starving, among the 
wild mountains, while his broken-hearted wife watched for op- 
portunities to bring him food; and when at intervals she saw 
him it did not seem to be /er husband who stood before her— 
the gaunt, miserable being with matted hair and wild eyes who 
eagerly held out long, lean hands for the potatoes she brought. 
But all her devotion availed not; he was captured, as the 
rest had been, and then Aileen’s broken heart showed itself in 
her countenance, in the deadly pallor of lips and cheeks, in her 
wild eyes, in her dishevelled hair. The wavy tresses swept in a 
luxuriant mass to her waist, and when urged by some kind-heart- 
ed neighbor to curl it as she was wont to do, she answered, in a 
plaintive way that brought tears from her listener : 

“T can’t, for he’s not here that would praise it.” She was 
refused admission to the jail, and for three days, from early morn 
till night, she sat beside its gate, keening softly to herself one 
of the laments she had been accustomed to sing at the secret 
meetings. Her mother, unable to induce her to go home, re- 
mained with her; the sympathizing neighbors brought them food, 
which was scarcely tasted, and the passers-by shook their heads 
and wiped their eyes as they looked at the broken-hearted 
pair. 

On the fourth day Aileen was unable to take her place at 
the jail, and in the midst of her sorrow, while her husband in his 
dismal prison was endeavoring to prepare himself for the inevi- 
table sentence of death which he felt would be passed, her child 
was born—a little, delicate girl with something of the wild look 
of its mother’s face in its own infantile countenance. The first 
tears which the young mother had shed for days rolled down her 
cheeks when her mother put the wee thing close to her breast 
and she felt the soft, velvet cheek resting on her own. 

Her old*place by the jail gate was résumed as soon as she 
could leave the house, and her little one bore her company 
through the long hours; she would talk softly to the uncon- 
scious infant, telling all about her young husband, and repeating 
carefully each detail of his appearance as it was in their happy 
days—his speech, lingering over the tender epithets he had been 
wont to address to herself; his noble qualities (to her he had not 
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a fault)—as if the child were the most intelligent and interested 
of listeners. 

The trial took place, and on the day of the sentence even 
those in the court-room who had loudly denounced the prisoner 
were so influenced by the interest awakened by the young wife’s 
devotion that they anxiously awaited the verdict. The young 
wife, with her babe in her arms, was present, and by her side her 
faithful guardian, her mother. 

Her cloak had slipped its fastening, but she made no effort to 
restore it; her mother occasionally attempted to wind it about 
her, but Aileen impatiently repelled her, and so it was suffered 
to hang in a manner which scarcely concealed her slight form. 
Her eyes were riveted on her husband; he was almost as gaunt 
and miserable-looking as when he was hiding among the moun- 
tains. She was thrust back into the crowd, but her gaze had 
been long enough to read in his face evidence of as broken a 
heart as that which beat within her own bosom. There were 
more eyes upon her than upon the prisoner. The people seemed 
more anxious to see how she would bear the sentence, should it 
be death, than how her husband would receiveit. The sentence 
was passed, and it was death. 

Those who were present in the court-room on that memorable 
morning, in after-years used to tell of the maniacal frenzy with 
which the young wife pushed her way through the crowd to the 
judge’s bench. 

Mrs. McCarthy had sought to detain her, but only the loos- 
ened cloak remained in her grasp, and the poor woman could 
but wildly gaze after the flying figure, as those about her were 
doing. 

She reached the judge before an official thought of interpos- 
ing, and, kneeling, laid her baby on his robe; then, raising such 
an agonized face as even his eyes, well inured to heart-breaking 
sights, had never looked upon before, begged for her husband’s 
life. 

“It’s not him that’s to blame,” she said, “ it’s me ;I roused the 
boys with my songs, and I sent them over the country hot with 
the thoughts 7 gave them. Oh! if you must have any of us die, 
let it be me, or kill us all together.” 

There were no tears with her words, no quiver in her voice, 
but there was a peculiar something about the speech which 
made even hardened hearts thrill fora moment. And perchance 
the stern judge was not entirely unmoved by her unusual beauty, 
for his look of surprise was mingled with one of admiration as he 
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gazed at her kneeling figure. But the pent-up emotion of hours 
left her little strength after the utterance of her plea, and she 
sank, though still holding closely her child, until her white lips 
and closed eyes told the story of her unconsciousness. 

There was immediate bustle among the officials—unnecessary 
bustle—as if to atone for their previous inertness, and Aileen and 
her child were borne out, followed by her weeping mother. 

The judge had remarked the unequivocal signs of interest in 
Aileen Alman betrayed by even those who were averse to the 
prisoner, and he deemed it better policy to pretend that he also 
had been moved by her broken-hearted plea. In the course ofa 
lengthy speech designed to impress his excellence as a magis- 
trate upon the simple people, he promised to use his intercession 
with the lord-lieutenant in behalf of the prisoner. He kept his 
word, and succeeded in having the sentence commuted to that 
of penal servitude for life. But the change was tempered with 
little mercy for the poor prisoner, for he was not permitted even 
a parting interview with those he loved best in the world; he 
was hurried away in a convict-ship while his wife lay raving in 
the delirium of brain-fever. They told her when she recovered 
—the tender neighbors who would relieve Mrs. McCarthy’s 
watch by her bedside—told her in their peculiar, sympathetic 
way : a faltering word from one, with a bolder addition from a 
second, and a still bolder explanation from a third; but it was to 
her mother she turned, as if she could not comprehend the well- 
meant intentions of the weeping neighbors. 

And Mrs. McCarthy gathered the bright head to her breast 
and bent low to the unnaturally bright, inquiring eyes while 
she answered : 

“Yes, mavourneen, ’tis as they say; an’ bless God in your 
heart, Aileen asthore, that it’s transportation an’ not death.” But 
Aileen made no response; she only lay quietly, kissing her baby 
when they placed it by her side, taking what sustenance they 
gave her, and, when sufficiently recovered to leave her bed, try- 
ing her strength in walking across the floor, making such despe- 
rate efforts to reach the door, and even venture into the lane be- 
yond, that her mother sorrowfully asked : 

“Why be overtaxin’ your strength that way, avourneen ?” 

Aileen turned, strong for the instant—strong enough to stand 
upright without support. 

“I’m trying to see how soon I'll be able to go to him, mother ; 
for I can’t live without him.” 

Mrs. McCarthy saw how vain it would be to oppose her 
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determination; so she said nothing, only sighed and prayed 
Heaven for strength to bear her many sorrows. 

On the return of health and strength to the young wife she 
employed all her time in seeking some means by which she 
might join her transported husband; every influence she could 
command was brought to bear upon this one desire of her heart, 
but nothing availed. And at last, when there seemed no way 
by which she could reach him, she did in a desperate moment 
that which snapped the last cord in her mother’s crushed heart— 
she committed a theft, that they might be compelled to send-her 
after her husband. They attempted to deprive her of her child, 


but her frantic love for the infant deterred the most stern heart 
from such cruelty. 


Ill. 


She arrived in Australia only to find that the scene of her 
servitude was far removed from him for whose sake she had 
cast the first stain upon the name of her family. 

Love, which had borne her so far, did not desert her. She 
still clung to the hope of seeing him some time, since she was in 
the same country with him, and many a night she looked up to 
some particular star, fancying that his eyes also might at that 
moment be looking thence. 

A long, faithful service won the confidence of her master. 
He ceased to exact the surveillance over her actions that he did 
over the others of his convict servants, and Aileen was not slow 
to avail herself of the privilege. She stole away with her child, 
tramping through the country in a, wild way that recked little of 
the discomforts of the journey. 

She found his place at last; entered the very grounds which 
he tended, one afternoon, faint, and weary, and footsore. <A 
gentleman met her, and, after a displeased survey, inquired her 
business on the grounds. 

Aileen stated her errand, and for proof of her story drew 
from her breast the certificate of her marriage. 

The gentleman’s face grew dark; but he bade her follow him 
to a shady place near the house. 

“This man that you call your husband,” he said, “ is married 
to my sister. He is an overseer here, and a free man.” 

-Aileen gasped for breath. 

“T’m sorry for you,” said the man, with a touch of kindness 
in his voice, “ but nothing can be done about it now.” 
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“Nothing!” she repeated. “Iam his wife—his lawful wife ; 
he cannot be husband to another.” 

“Well, be quiet, my poor creature. We'll see what can be 
done,” said the man soothingly. 

“To be quiet, is it, when the sorrow that’s in my heart is 
breaking it entirely? Oh! it’s the hard ‘thing you ask. But 
show me how I can see him; let me hear himself say that he’s 
married—that he doesn’t mind the time when I gave the light of 
my eye and the pulse of my heart to be his for ever. Let me 
hear it from his own lips, I say, and perhaps then I'll be quiet.” 

“Well, well, my good creature, remain here and I shall send 
him to you.” 

Aileen had a long wait, and but for the presence of her little 
girl, who tried with many entertaining wiles to secure her mo- 
ther’s constant attention, she could not have endured the sus- 
pense. When the approach of evening filled the place with 
shadows he came—the husband. She started at the first sound 
of his step; her faithful heart had borne even faz recollection of 
him through the long, weary years. He was older and stouter 
grown, with a bronzed face, and a thick, black beard that extend- 
ed to his breast, but no change could have prevented his recog- 
nition by his devoted wife. She started up, flung her arms 
about him, and sobbed upon his breast. He sought to disen- 
gage himself from her, gently at first, but with a stronger effort 
at last, saying, in a voice the altered tones of which instantly 
dried up her tears: 

“Don’t cry so loud, Aileen; you'll alarm the hands, and 
they'll be coming here to see what’s the matter.” 

Her hands dropped to her side, and she fell back silent and 
white, as if she had been turned to marble. 

“| didn’t mean to hurt you,” he continued in a softer tone, 
“but your coming was so sudden; and, besides, I thought you 
were dead.” 

She found sufficient voice to repeat in a dreary way: 
“ Dead!” 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “I heard it from some one who came in 
another batch of the transported. I was told that you had tried 
to join me, but, when you couldn't succeed, that you had taken 
your child and gone no one knew where, and, as you were sick at 
the time, every one believed you had died. I wrote twice, but 
there was no answer.” . 

“T didn’t get the letters,” said Aileen in the same dreary 
way. 
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“So you see itis not my fault,” he resumed, in something 
like the old tones which Aileen so loved, and they possessed the 
old charm for her now. She roused herself, approached him, 
and put her arms about him again. 

“No, deay, it is not your fault; but tell me that what the 
strange gentleman said is not true—sure you’re not married; 
you are not the husband of any one but me, your lawful 
wife.” 

‘ He suffered her to cling to him while he answered : 

“Tt is true, Aileen: I am married to that gentleman’s sister. 
I am overseer here, and a free man. I married her, God knows, 
believing you were dead.” 

Again she dropped her hold of him and staggered back— 
back to where the little, wondering, silent child stood, and, sink- 
ing on her knees, she caught it to her in a frantic way, saying, in 
the same thrilling tones with which she had begged for her hus- 
band’s life seven years before: 

“‘ He’s the husband of another, Mary darling—him that we 
came so far to find—him that I made myself a thief for, Mary 
asthore—him that our hearts craved through all the long years 
—he’s married to another, alanna, and we were forgotten.” 

The husband bent over her, and there was a quiver in his 
voice as he said: 

“Don’t go on that way, Aileen; perhaps I can fix it. Is this 
my child—the child that I saw but once, when you laid her on 
the judge’s robe while you begged for my life?” 

He took her from her mother’s arms and brougat her waere 
the last beams of the fading daylight enabled him to see her fea- 
tures more plainly. 

“‘ She is like me,” he murmured, and then he strained her to 
his breast and kissed her twice passionately. The child ex- 
tended her arms to her. mother, and the father returned her to 
Aileen’s frantic grasp. 

“Don’t take on so,” he said again; “ perhaps I can fix it. Let 
me see the marriage lines.”’ 

He bent to her, putting his arm about her, and strained her 
to him as he used to do in the old, happy times. Alas for poor 
Aileen! that tender action of his banished the remembrance of 
every fault and made him the same that he had ever been to 
her—brave, true, and unselfish. She took the certificate unhesi- 
tatingly from her breast-—the certificate which she had guarded 
so carefully through hardship and danger—and placed it in his 
hand. In a moment he was standing erect with only shreds of 
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paper between his fingers; he had torn the precious document 
and was saying coolly: 

“T couldn’t have you making trouble now, Aileen, when I’m 
so comfortably settled. I’ll do anything else I can for you; I'll 
have food sent to you, and I'll get you a lodging for the night.” 

His broken-hearted wife paid little attention to his words; 
the tearing of the certificate engrossed all her startled faculties, 
and soon as she recovered her voice she said distractedly : 

“ Great God ! he’s torn it.” 

Her lips strove to frame a curse, but her child’s little hand, 
wound caressingly about her neck, came in contact with her 
mouth ; the touch of the soft fingers seemed to have a strange 
effect, for she said brokenly : 

“You're right, Mary darling; we won't curse him, though 
he’s wronged us sore. Sure it can’t be himself that’s in it; oh! 
no, not himself at all.” 

He went from her while she raved, without a word, or even 
another glance at his child, and Aileen, realizing at last that he 
had gone and that he meant the cruel words he had said, took 
her child by the hand and dragged herself away. She did not 
wait for the food he had promised ; her only thought was to get 
away from his home to some lone spot where she could die, for 
she felt so wretched that she imagined her end must be near. 
But the crying of her child roused her to a new effort for life, 
and for its sake she sought food and rest at one of the houses 
which she had passed in the afternoon. 

How she succeeded in returning to the place whence she had 
started she could scarcely tell, and she was but dimly conscious 
that her return was owing to the kindness of the strangers whom 
she met on her way. She was not aware that the woe depicted 
in her face made a stronger appeal to hearts than any petition 
she could have uttered. 

She had prepared herself for harshness from her master, and 
she told her story to him in a quiet, tearless way, expecting to 
be visited with the most severe punishment for her crime of 
running away; but her broken-hearted manner and pathetic 
tale touched his heart, and Aileen was reinstated in her place as 
household servant. She had supposed'a speedy death to be in- 
evitable because she was so utterly wretched ; but she lived on, 
not well, not strong, but not ill, while her child grew to bea 
marvel of beauty and intelligence. 

Her term of service expired, and her master offered many in- 
ducements to make her remain with him, but she declined. 
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“T’m going back to my mother,” she said—“ the mother I’ve 
been an ungrateful child to—to ask her forgiveness before | die, 
and to leave my darling with her.” 


IV. 


Aileen arrived home only to find the grass green on her 
mother’s grave. The poor widow had died broken-hearted 
when informed of the theft which her daughter had committed, 
though she knew well the motive of the crime. The well-stock- 
ed farm had been given in trust to a relative—in trust for the 
daughter, should she ever return—but the relative, deeming 
Aileen’s return very uncertain, did not hesitate to use the trust 
for his own benefit; his plan for enriching himself failed, how- 
ever, and he also died, leaving but a pittance for the prodigal 
should she ever come back. 

Aileen, on learning her husband’s perfidy, had deemed herself 
impervious to any future blow; but when she knelt on her 
mother’s grave it seemed as if her heart was receiving its most 
cruel wrench. 

She received all that remained of her mother’s little property, 
but with the most strict economy it would not suffice for the 
support of herself and her child for more than a few months. 
She looked at her lovely girl, now in her twelfth year, and 
thought of her own failing strength: though not exactly ill, she 
was too weak to perform any kind of manual labor, and she was 
no adept at needlework. What could be done to eke out their 
support? She thought of her child’s voice, one which promised 
to be as magnificent as her own had been—as it was still, save a 
weakness in very high notes—and to sing for money would not 
be begging. So mother and child went into the city and in the 
evenings sang in the streets; sometimes in front of handsome 
residences, and sometimes near the quay where many walked for 
the sea-breeze. People listened spellbound, the voices harmo. 
nized so well; but at times the stronger voice sank and the 
child’s exquisite notes floated out alone. Crowds gathered about 
them—respectful, sympathizing crowds, for the sad history of the 
singers was well known. 

One night a carriage drew up almost on the verge of the 
crowd gathered about the singers, and its single occupant put 
out her head to listen to the exquisite strains. On the conclu- 
sion of the ballad a footman in livery was sent to bring the 
singers to the carriage window. Aileen and her daughter ap- 
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proached in some trepidation, but the owner of the aristocratic 
face looking from the window said: 

“ Do not be alarmed, my good people; I only wished to ask 
you to call at my residence to-morrow. Perhaps I can aid you 
in some manner.” 

And then the address was given, and, Aileen promising to 
call, the carriage drove off. : 

The noon of the next day saw the singers in the elegant man- 
sion of a wealthy maiden lady who was somewhat noted for her 
eccentricities. She wished to adopt little Mary Alman, giving 
to the latter all the advantages which her own immense wealth 
afforded, and she would make comfortable provision for Aileen ; 
but there was one hard condition annexed—mother and daughter 
must see-each other no more. 

“TI couldn’t, my lady; I couldn’t do that.” 

And poor Aileen turned away as if she considered the inter- 
view ended; but her eyes fell on her beautiful child, and then on 
the splendor about them, while her rapid thoughts brought, the 
future before her—the future when sie should be no more and 
her darling would be all alone in the world. She turned back 
hastily : 

“Give me a little time, my lady, and I'll tell you then.” 

“ Until to-morrow,” was the brief answer, and mother and 
child went forth again. 

It was hard for poor Aileen to sing that evening ; her voice 
broke so many times that at length she was obliged to let little 
Mary sing entirely alone. - That night, when her darling slept the 
deep slumber of childhood, she walked, and wept, and wrung 
her hands, at one time murmuring: 

“Suré I couldn’t do it—I couldn't do it at all,” and again 
repeating : 

“She'll be well provided for—she’ll be a lady ; and what'll 
become of her when I’m taken from her? And I can be near 
her and no one know it. I can see her sometimes, perhaps, when 
none but the great God and myself will know it.” 

The next day found little Mary Alman transferred from the 
humble abode of her mother to the magnificent home of Miss 
Evanson. The poor child did not understand, when she kissed 
her mother in the great state drawing-room and felt the pas- 
sionate clasp of her mother’s arms, that was to be the last time 
she would be permitted to see her idolized parent; the elegant 
lady who calmly looked on had told her that her mother would 
return in a short time, and Aileen herself had brokenly uttered: 
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“ Stay here and see the pretty things, my darling, for a little 
while, and then I shall come to you.” 

The child did not murmur for an hour after her mother’s de- 
parture; but after that it required all her adopted mother’s 
efforts to calm her even for a moment. And when a day and 
night passed in such turbulent grief as seemed likely to make 
the child ill, the anxious Miss Evanson hastily took her little 
protégée to England. 

Aileen Alman came covertly about the place. She had re- 
ceived an instalment of the ample provision which had been 
made for her, and with it had secured a home as near as possible 
to the grand residence of her darling. But for three days she 
had refrained from going to the latter place, even to look at its 
exterior, lest her child might see her or she herself should be 
tempted to break the condition imposed upon her. When at 
last she did go, prowling about as a thief might do, and saw no 
sign of occupancy further than that evinced by the servants, her 
bursting heart compelled her to make inquiries of the gatekeep- 
er’s wife. She received as reply, that Miss Evanson and her little 
adopted girl had gone to England, to be absent for an mdefinite 
period. 

Poor Aileen! her cup was full; and yet Heaven did not 
vouchsafe her death. She came every day to the place, and 
when the gate-keeper and his wife learned the story they freely 
admitted her to the grounds. 

Four years passed—to the lonely, broken-hearted woman 
four wretched years, the misery of which was relieved by one 
hope alone, that of some time seeing her child. And every day _ 
she had asked the same question of the kind-hearted couple at 
the lodge: “ When-will Miss Evanson return?” And she had 
received the same reply: “ She has not written to say.” 

The four years passed well with Miss Evanson and her little 
protégée. The latter had been made to believe that her mother 
was dead, and time at last had abated her grief. She was beau- 
tiful as she had promised to be, and unusually intelligent. Miss 
Evanson thought it quite safe to return to Ireland now, and she 
wrote to her housekeeper apprising her of the time of her return. 
The housekeeper immediately communicated the news to the 
servants, the gate-keeper included, and he told it to Mrs. Alman. 
She timidly requested to be allowed to sit in the lodge, where, 
without being herself seen, she might obtain a glimpse of her 
daughter. 

The favor was cheerfully granted, and when the carriage 
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passed through the avenue which wound directly from the gate- 
house the owner of the fresh, lovely face that looked forth from 
it so delightedly did not dream that the mother whom she 
mourned as dead was broken-heartedly gazing at her. 

“ She looks happy,” poor Aileen murmured, “and I'll strive 
not to go near her.” 

By nightfall there was something in her heart crying out for 
her child, and which would not be quieted. She put on her 
cloak and hurried to the grand house. It was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and she could see the flitting of richly dressed forms 
through the open windows. 

Urged by a desperate impulse, she went directly beneath one 
of the windows, and in a moment was pouring forth a flood of 
song exquisite in its quivering pathos; it was an old ditty with 
a sad refrain which, from the meaning that the singer gave it, 
found an echo in every listener’s heart. There seemed to be a 
simultaneous cessation in the movements of the gay party in the 
elegant room above the singer, and in a few moments some one 
opened the front door, rushed down the steps, and cried ina 
voice full of agony : 

“ Mother! mother! where are you?” 

In her silken robe, with her brilliant beauty flashing out in 
the light from the windows, Mary Alman was clasped in her 
mother’s arms. 

“TI thought you’d remember it, darling; we sang it so often 
together,” poor Aileen Alman said. 

Miss Evanson did then what every one said she ought to do. 
She took mother and daughter into her home, and endeavored, 
by showing all the kindness in her power to the former, to atone 
for her falsehood to Mary. 

Aileen was grateful for the tender care, and in very gratitude 
she strove to seem better than she was. Her daughter would 
not for one moment absent herself from her side, but all her lov- 
ing devotion could not now prolong her mother’s life. On the 
afternoon of a cloudless day, when the soft, balmy air coming in 
through the open window seemed to woo the patient invalid to 
renewed vigor, she turned lovingly to her two tender watchers— 
her daughter and Miss Evanson—and, smiling upon them, she 
said gently: 

“It has been dark so long, but it is the daylight at last.” 

They were last words, and while the smile still rested on 
her features an eternal daylight broke upon her. 


Two years after, and the Irish papers contained notices 
VOL, XXXVI.—4o 
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asking for information of Mary Alman. Property in Australia 
had been left to her—left by the father whom she never knew, 
and of whom, because of her mother’s sufferings, she could 
scarcely bear to think. Heaven itself seemed to have punished 
him—he was killed by one of his own hands—and among some 
of his private papers which were forwarded to Mary there was 
ample evidence of his remorse for his treatment of Aileen. In 
one paper, evidently an unfinished letter to his injured wife, there 
was written the following : 

“QO Aileen! I have been lashed by ten thousand scorpions 
since I saw you last. I married because I had heard you were 
dead, and when I| saw you I thought not to have my present 
happiness and future prospects destroyed by your claim upon 
me, sol tore the proof which you held of our marriage, and | 
thought to be happy after. I might as well have cast myself 
upon the waves with the expectation of being borne to a distant 
port in safety. There is no happiness for me. I see your face 
with its look of agony. I see my child’s face. 

“She whom I have married has borne me no children, and I 
have tried again and again to leave her. But she is sick with 
some lingering disease, and, having heard of you from her brother, 
she constantly begs:me not to goaway. Her brother watches 
me day and night lest I shall escape. He declares if I make the 
attempt I shall be a dead man, and soI remain until her death 
shall set me free.” The letter ended there, but Mary learned 
that his wife had died, and her brother also, shortly after, and 
that Alman had instituted inquiries through all the penal settle- 
ments for his first wife, failing in which, and with a sort of pre- 
sentiment of his own death, he had made his will in favor of 
Aileen, or, should the latter not be alive, in fayor of his child. 

Mary Alman lived to become a’ happy wife and mother, a 
truly good woman, whose pure, benevolent life shed its sweet 
influence on all about her, while Miss Evanson, her dearest 
friend, had a green old age beautified and made happy by chari- 
table deeds. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIMES.* 
I. 


IT is a pleasing task to trace the early history of such a man 
as Thomas More. At ten years of age the precocious boy be- 
came a page to Cardinal Morton, in whose palace he received his 
early education. He is described at this period as a “very 
graceful, witty, and intelligent boy.” While amongst the cardi- 
nal’s household he was often engaged in dramatic performances, 
and read Latin fluently at ten years of age. His quickness and 
readiness of reply, and the originality of his genius, made him an 
abject of general admiration. ‘“ Whoever lives to see it,” ob- 
served Cardinal Morton, “will find this most intelligent boy a 
very rare man.” The “little page” was much attached to the 
amiable cardinal, who spoke to him on every subject of interest 
to a young pupil. . 

The future chancellor was the only son of Sir John More, 
Lord Chief-Justice of England, by his first wife, Mary Han- 
combe. He was born some time in the year 1480 at his father’s 
town-house in Milk Street, in the olden part of London. He 
was for some time a pupil of Nicholas Holt at St. Anthony’s 
School, in Threadneedle Street, which bore the highest reputa- 
tion of any academy then in London, and produced several cele- 
brated men, amongst whom was that most excellent prelate, 
Nicholas Heath, subsequently Archbishop of York and lord- 
chancellor of England.t The notable Dean Collett also com- 
menced his studies at Holt’s school. Roger Ascham has related 
some pleasant anecdotes of the pupils who figured at Holt’s 
establishment. 

* This paper from Mr. Burke, who has been at work for many years in his researches at the 
State Paper Office in London, is timely. Sir Thomas More, along with Cardinal Fisher, is 
among the three hundred and fifty who died for the faith in England from 1535 to 1681. Of 
these 82 were laymen; 171 secular priests; 38 Jesuits; 18Carthusian monks; 14 Benedictine 
monks ; 14 Franciscan friars; 1 Augustinian friar; 1 Bridgettine; 3 Knights of St, John of 
Jerusalem (or Hospitallers), besides Cardinal Fisher and Archbishop Oliver Plunket and five 
women, The Holy Father,’in order to hasten the process for these martyrs, has appointed Car- 
dinals Bartolini, Bilio, Oreglia, Serafini, and Parocchi, of the Congregation of Rites, a committee 
to examine the case.—[The Ep, of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 

t Nicholas Heath was the last Catholic lord high chancellor of England, and performed 
the legal duties of announcing to the Houses of Peers and Commons the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him a prisoner for the remainder of his life. His character, both asa 


churchman and as a politician, was without spot or stain. I refer the readerto vol. iii. of the 
Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for a memoir of Dr. Heath. 
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At eighteen years of age More entered Oxfofd University, 
where he studied for some years. At this university, it is stat- 
ed, he won the esteem of “young and oid.” He studied with 
the greatest amount of industry, and “ his piety,” says a contem- 
porary, “‘made the lukewarm believers ashamed.” He wished 
very much to become a Franciscan friar, but his father desired 
that he should bea lawyer. With reluctance he obeyed his fa- 
ther’s command. He quitted his Greek and Latin studies at Ox- 
ford, and the company of his learned tutor, Groceyn, and became 
a law-student at Lingoln’s Inn. When a law-student he fre- 
quently went to hear the eloquent sermons of his old confessor, 
Dean Collett; he likewise visited the Carthusian Fathers once a 
week. Asa lawyer he sprang forward at once in his profession. 
The general opinion of the public was to the “ effect that Maister 
More would never betray his clients.” Lawyers and attorneys 
in those times were considered as “ very doubtful in regard to 
honor and honesty.” While employed in the study and practice 
of the law More had not deserted the literary path in which he 
had first delighted. He improved himself in all the learning then 
attainable ; he associated with the most eminent and intellectual 
men of his time; he kept up a constant correspondence with 
Erasmus. He even found leisure for literary composition. The 
History of Richard III, is published among his works, but some 
eminent Cambridge scholars have raised doubts as to whether he 
was really the author of this work, which is attributed to Car- 
dinal Morton; that it was written in Latin, and translated into 
English by More. It is certain that the cardinal employed 
young More in translating Latin manuscripts; and it is equally 
true that More would not put forward as a work of his own 
that. which was only a translation. Usopia, upon which More's 
fame as an author principally rests, is the history of an imaginary 
commonwealth, in which he puts forward and advocates some 
doctrines in philosophy and religion greatly in advance of the 
age, with so much force and liberality that it seems surprising 
that the work escaped the censures of Henry’s despotic Council. 
It was written in Latin and published about 1516.* 

As I have already remarked, both his father and Collett 
were opposed to More’s taking religious vows; still he fre- 
quented the society of the Carthusians. Time, however, brought 
about a change. So More made up his mind for the married 
state. His son-in-law, Roper, thus simply relates his course of 
love : 

* See Foss’ Fudges of England, vol. iy 
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“ Maister More resorted to the house of a gentleman named Colte, who 
resided in Essex. The host had three comely daughters, who were possessed 
of learning and wit ; and their father had often invited young More to his 
hospitable home, but the ‘bashful young man’ did not come often; but after 
atime his visits became frequent. His mind was inclined to the second 
sister, because she seemed so fair and otherwise agreeable to him. How- 
ever, when he thought over the whole affair, his delicate mind and critical 
judgment came to the conclusion that it would be a shame and cause grief 
unseen for the younger sister to be preferred to her elder one, who was 
comely and good. So he altered his secret intention, and framed his love 
most delicately for the eldest of the family. To the father of the family, 
and the eldest sister, More soon after made known his intentions, which 
were warmly and joyously received by all the family.” 

The marriage of More and his wife took place in 1505. The 
young wife died in the sunny May-day of her domestic happi- 
ness, surrounded by her dear, loving little children, her devoted 
husband, and most faithful friends.* Three daughters and one 
son were the fruit of this truly happy marriage. 

Some twelve months after the death of his first wife Maister 
More contracted a second marriage with Alice Middleton, a 
widow, who was immensely inferior to More’s first wife. As over 
his first choice, so over this, a little romance is thrown, although 
the commonplace Alice Middleton was not capable of eliciting any 
romantic passion from it. Perhaps she had some property, and 
the widower with a young family was attracted by her purse. It 
is said that almost her first interview with More was to urge upon 
her the suit of a friend, and that Dame Alice replied, “ Well, 
good Maister More, if you pleaded before me for yourself | assure 
you that you would have far more success.” More informed his 
friend of what occurred, and the gentleman, not being “ over in 
love” with the widow or her purse, retired from the scene, and 
in a few weeks later Alice Middleton, the “mere housewife,” 
became the wife of one of the greatest, the most amiable, and the 
most excellent men that England had produced in that age of 
imperfection and dishonesty. 

Maister More first appeared as a popular speaker in the 
Commons of 1504 when Henry VII. demanded a subsidy for 
the marriage portion of the Princess Margaret, then about to 
marry the King of Scots (James IV.) More objected to the 
sum demanded; the House adopted his amendment, and the 
king had the mortification to find himself defeated. Maister 
Taylor, one of the king’s Privy Chamber, went immediately 


* MS, Diary of Bertha Clitheroe, the school-fellow and early companion of Mistress More 
when at the convent of Godstowe, Bertha Clitheroe is unknown to posterity, yet she was one 
of the most true-hearted maids that appeared upon the scene in those troubled times, 
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from the House and told his sovereign lord “that a beardless 
boy had disappointed him of all his expectations.” * “ Where- 
upon,” observes Roper, “the king conceived great indignation 
against More, and could not feel satisfied until he had in some 
way revenged it.” More retired from public life after this event, 
for he received a warning from the bishop of Winchester to the 
effect that he “had highly insulted the king and the royal fam- 
ily.” He was only twenty-four years of age at this period. 
He went to the Continent for a time; then returned and gave 
himself up to classical study down to the death of Henry VII., 
when he resumed his labors as a lawyer.+ 

In 1509 Maister More was introduced to the king by Wolsey 
“as a very rising lawyer.” His professional income at this 
time was about four hundred and fifty pounds a year, equal to 
a very large sum at the present day. The king wished him to 
give up the law for politics and take office under the crown, 
but he could not see his way to such a policy. He was about 
this time engaged: in a suit in which the pope was the plaintiff 
and the King of England the defendant. The merits of the case 
were these: A ship belonging to the pontiff having been seized 
at Southampton as forfeited to the crown for a breach of the 
law of nations, the pope’s nuncio at the court of London in- 
stituted proceedings to obtain restitution, and retained More as 
an advocate, “at which time there could none of our law be 
found so meet to be of counsel.” The hearing was in the Star 
Chamber before the chancellor and other judges. To plead 
against the’ crown in the Star Chamber, and before such judges, 
was a delicate matter; and some persons of legal knowledge 
looked upon More’s pleading as hopeless, if not dangerous. 
Maister More displayed much firmness, and his arguments were 
considered by the court conclusive; the lord-chancellor pro- 
nounced judgment in favor of More’s client. This case brought 
More prominently before the public. The king was present at 
the trial, and, instead of indulging in anger against Maister 
More, he joined the general acclaim by offering his praise to the 
pope’s counsel for the ability with which he argued the case. 
Shortly after More visited the king at Greenwich, which was 
the commencement of his intimacy—and, I may add, his future 
troubles. More was made Master of the Bequests, knighted, and 
sworn a Privy Councillor.{ About this time (1514) Sir Thomas 

* Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More. 


+ Lord Campbell’s Exglish Chancellors, vol. i. 
t Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More ; Lord Campbell's English Chancellors, vol. i. 
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More took up his residence at Chelsea, where he was visited by 
the learned and the witty of England and the Continent. The 
next step in promotion was the chair of the House of Commons.* 
The Commons felt delight and honor in nominating him, and the 
king assured them that they had made a choice of which he 
highly approved. Whilst Speaker he upheld the dignity of the 
House and its privileges—a very difficult task in those days. 

According to Erasmus, Wolsey “rather feared than loved 
More.” The cardinal wished him to fill the office of a foreign 
minister; he did not wish him to be much about court. But 
More had a desire to reside in the vicinity of London, where 
many of his dearest friends were located. Wolsey had no friend- 
ly feeling for him—far from it. Thorndale states that “the 
grand cardinal detested More.” 

When the Great Seal was delivered to More by the king he 
was inducted into his seat in the Court of Chancery “after a 
noble exhortation by the Duke of Norfolk, as well to the chan- 
cellor as to the people, and an answer of the chancellor.’”” No 
previous example of any introductory address.on such an occa- 
sion occurs; and the object of the Duke of Norfolk’s speech 
seems to have been to justify the king’s selection of a layman 
instead of an ecclesiastic by enlarging on the wisdom, integrity, 
and genius of Sir Thomas More and the extraordinary abilities 
he had shown as a lawyer. More’s answer was modest and be- 
coming, with a graceful and feeling allusion to the fall of his 
illustrious predecessor.t 

Sir Thomas More was the most remarkable man who appear- 
ed in the Parliament of 1529. In that year the first blow—al- 
though somewhat concealed—was struck at the papacy in Eng- 
land.t Many of those ecclesiastical marble piles of magnifi- 
cent architecture stood in their bewildering vastness, containing 
chapels, cells, and shrines beneath a common roof. They stood 
often in defenceless solitudes, guarded by a feeble garrison of 
inmates and frequenters, a prey ready to the hand of the spoiler 
whenever he should come up against them. Not otherwise 

* From the days of Sir Thomas More till the period‘of the revolution of 1688 the Speaker- 
ship of the Commons was held, with two exceptions, by lawyers. If those lawyers had been 
honest men the country might have been gainers from the constant presence of an educated gen- 
tleman presiding over their deliberations. But honesty was the very thing they cared little 
about, The Speaker ‘‘received presents” after the fashion of the king’s treasurer, The 
Speaker’s salary was a miserable trifle, but he had fees which were kept a secret. 

+ English Chancellors, by Lord Campbell, vol. i. ; Foss’ Judges of England, vol. v. 

t The Parliament of 1529 was called ‘‘ the Black Parliament,” owing to the first attack being 


made on the papal power in England, The Parliament of Henry IV., with its ‘‘ Lollard bat- 
talions,” failed in its attack upon the church. 
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stood England herself as she had been raised by the counsels 
of former ages—a vast system of corporations, of guilds and 
fraternities, both lay and clerical; of societies which had out- 
grown the population and were now to fall in the prodigious 
redistribution of land and property which was about to ensue. 
The religious houses might be empty, but they would have con- 
tained and educated the multitudes yet unborn. The corporate 
bodies were a vast provision for a numerous posterity, but a 
provision which posterity was never to enjoy. The Parliament 
laid the axe to the tree; yet many years passed over, amidst 
“the hacking and hewing,” before the Olden Creed was dashed 
to the ground—dashed to the ground by the basest and vilest 
conspiracy that ever the perverted machinations of man had cor- 
spired to create. The fury of a great revolution fell first upon 
the church and the religious orders. 


The Rey. Canon Dixon, a distinguished Anglican cleric, takes 
a different view of the “causes and effects” of the English 
Reformation from that put forward by other Protestant writers: 


“ As to what are commonly termed the causes of the Reformation, there 
seem to have been none which have not been exaggerated. Everybody 
knows what is said of the breaking-up of the frost of ages, the corruptions 
of the old system, the influence of German Protestantism, and the explo- 
sive force of new ideas generated by the revival of learning. And every- 
body has grown accustomed to set the old against the new, as if they were 
totally repugnant forces which simply strove to destroy one another. . 
As to German Protestantism, it undoubtedly had a factitious influence in 
England, but it had made no deep impression upon the nation when the 
Reformation came on. There was an extraordinary combination of dan- 
gerous circumstances. The ancient nobility had perished in the civil wars, 
and their ranks were filled up by a number of political adventurers, many of 
whom were amongst the very worst men in the realm. The new peers, with 
few exceptions, were ranged on the side of the party of innovation. At the 
head of all was a monarch who was more completely the man of the times 
than any other person in the whole kingdom—a man of force without 
grandeur; of great ability, but not of lofty intellect; punctilious, and yet 
unscrupulous; centred in himself; greedy and profuse; cunning rather 
than sagacious ; of fearful passions and intolerable pride, but destitute of 
ambition in the nobler sense of the word; a character of degraded magnifi- 
cence. Such a king was no safe guardian of the rights of the realm... . 


That such a king was on the throne was the circumstance above all others which 
brought on the Reformation.” * 


King Henry was now resolved to have no more clerical chan- 
cellors. When he selected Sir Thomas More he thought his 


* History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, by R. 
W. Dixon, M.A., vol. i. 
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selection had fallen upon a man very different from Wolsey. More 
was decidedly superior to the cardinal in legal knowledge, in 
political integrity, and was unbending in his religious devotion 
to the see of Rome. He did not disguise his opinions on the 
divorce question when he stated in a very delicate manner to 
one of the king’s confessors that this “indecent affair” should 
never have been paraded before the world. 


“The wittiest of moralists and the most moral of wits,” writes Canon 
Dixon, “was little fit to take part in the miserable intrigues of which the 
king’s policy consisted. The frankest of advisers could ill please the ear 
of such a despotic prince as Henry Tudor. But the author of U/ofza was 
known for tolerant and liberal principles. He was a Humorist and a 
Reformer. He was the writer of the first great original book that appeared 
in the Revival of Learning; the most renowned of Englishmen then liv- 
ing; almost the most renowned of living men. The countenance of such 


a man may have appeared desirable in the changes now beginning to be 
meditated.” 


The Parliament of 1529 was decidedly a packed assembly ; 
and such is admitted by Gilbert Burnet. The debates in the 
Commons appear to have manifested the bitterest feeling 
against the clergy in general. The two arguments against the 
church were—the clergy received too much money and performed 
no adequate amount of labor ; they were further charged with neg- 
lecting the poor. The latter imputation was proved to be utterly 
unfounded. The accusations against the Ecclesiastical Courts 
were sadly true. The fees exacted in the Spiritual Courts were 
denounced as excessive. And the pluralities became a standing 
scandal to which every honest Catholic objected. 

Sir Thomas More took office at an unfortunate period, sur- 
rounded by the results of former maladministration and a new 
school of politicians who were as daring as they proved to be 
unscrupulous and dishonest. With such a combination of cir- 
cumstances the overthrow of the ancient church became only a 
matter of time. The xew Reformers of religion were mercly a 
gang of cunning thieves, whose real objects were to plunder ‘‘ the 
heritage of the poor,’ whose substance had been fenced round 
by the church for centuries. 

Sir Thomas More’s elevation to the justice-seat was not only 
very popular in England, but was received with general satis- 
faction by the learned men of foreign universities. It is only 
necessary for me to quote one or two sentences from the letter 
of Erasmus to the pious and learned John Zobius, Archbishop 
of Vienna, to show the feeling with which the appointment of 
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More was hailed on the Continent. Erasmus writes: “Concern- 
ing the new increase of honor experienced by Sir Thomas More 
I should easily make you believe, were I to show you the letters 
of the many famous men who are now rejoicing at the appoint- 
ment, and congratulating the English king and the inhabitants 
of his realm on having Sir Thomas More seated on the high- 
est justice-seat. Kings.and judges are rejoicing at this intelli- 
gence.” 

It has been stated, upon the authoritiy of John Foxe, that Sir 
Thomas More was “a cruel persecutor of the Reformers, and 
caused even little boys to be flogged because they adopted Pro- 
testant principles.” Speed, Burnet, and Hume have all “ improv- 
ed” Foxe’s relation. More’s house at Chelsea has been repre- 
sented as an “ inquisition jail,” and the amiable chancellor “ act- 
ing the part of a grand inquisitor ”; that there was “a large tree 
in his garden where the Reformers and other vadiant soldiers of 
Christ underwent cruel whipping, and that, too, under the espe- 
cial superintendence of Sir Thomas More himself.” 

Some of the leading Reformers, however, describe Sir Thomas 
More as a man of unquestionable truth, kindness, and honor. 

Here is More’s own version of the narrative originally fur- 
nished by John Foxe: 


“ Divers of them,” says More, “have said that of such as were in my 
house when I was chancellor I used to examine them with torments, caus- 
ing them to be bound toa tree in my garden and there savagely beaten. 
Except their safekeeping, I never else did cause any such thing to be done 
unto any of the heretics in all my life, except only twain; one was a child 
and a servant of minein my own house, whom his father, before he came to 
me, had mixed up in such matters, and set his boy to attend upon George 
Jay. 

“This Jay did teach the child his own grievous heresy against the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, which heresy the child, in my house, began 
to teach another child. And upon that point I caused a servant of mine to 
stripe him like a child before my household, for amendment of himself and 
example to others. Another was one who, after he had fallen into these 
frantic heresies, soon fell into plain open frenzy, albeit that he had been in 
Bedlam, and afterwards, by beating and correcting, gathered his remem- 
brance. Being, therefore, let at liberty, his old perversions fell again into 
his head. When informed of his relapse I caused him to be taken by the 
constables and bounden to a tree in the streets before the whole town, and 
then striped him till he waxed weary. Verily, God be thanked, I hear no 
harm of him now. And of all who ever came into my hand for heresy, so 
help me God, else had never any of them a stripe or stroke given them, so 
much as a fillip in the forehead.” * 


* Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More. 
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Alarmed at the progress of the Reformation, and shocked by 
the conduct of many of its most zealous apostles in Germany, 
More became determined to discourage what was then styled the 
“new learning” by every legitimate means. He “ never strained 
or rigorously enforced the law against the Reformers.” “It is,” 
observes Erasmus, “a sufficient proof of his clemency that while 
he was lord-chancellor of England no man was put to death 
for these pestilent dogmas, while so many at the same period 
suffered for them in France, Germany, and the Netherlands.” * 
He was present many times at the examination of persons charg- 
ed with heresy, and concurred with the Council in sending them 
to prison ; but he could adopt no other course, unless he violated 
the existing law on the subject, which was one of the king’s 
favorite statutes. It was not till he had resigned the Great Seal, 
and was succeeded by the pliant Audley, that heresy was made 
high treason and the scaffold reeked with innocent blood.t Yet 
Audley was afterwards the earnest supporter of the Reformation 
wherever or whenever it suited -his interests. As the colleague 
of Crumwell and Cranmer, Audley carried out the schemes 
devised by a capricious king against the lives and the property 
of the English people. . 

From his own great rectitude, honesty, and piety Sir Thomas 
More entertained a horror for every kind of vice. He some- 
times punished depraved criminals severely ; but where he could 
perceive any feeling of repentance he acted in an opposite spirit ; 
never approving of the sanguinary criminal code then in exist- 
ence, he was consequently on the side of clemency. “He was,” 
writes Lord Campbell, “three centuries in advance of his age.” 
A passage in his Ufofia is illustrative of his real opinions on the 
cruelty and injustice to which the people were subjected by the 
existing statutes of England. He represents his observant tra- 
veller, who had visited Utopia and describes its institutions, as 
saying: 


“There happened to be at table an English lawver, who took occasion 
to run out in high commendation of the severe execution of thieves in his 
country, where might be seen twenty at a time dangling from one gibbet. 
Nevertheless, he observed, it puzzled him to understand, since so few es- 
caped, there were yet so many thieves left who were still found robbing in 
all places. Upon this I said with boldness: ‘ There was no reason to won- 

* The German Anabaptists, who became such a scourge in England, were first known in 


London about the year 1525, after the decisive defeat which they sustained at the battle of Frank- 
enhausen, 


+ Lord Campbell's Lives of the English Chancellors, vol. i. p 548; Foss’ Judges of England, 
vol, v. 
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der at the matter, since this way of punishing thieves was neither just in 
itself nor forthe public good; for as the severity was too great, so the 
remedy was not effectual; simple theft was not so great a crime that it 
ought to cost a man his life, and no punishment would restrain men from 
robbing who conld find no other way of livelihood,’” 


More was of opinion that. concessions never satisfy an un- 
principled faction, and history gives many similar evidences 
down to the present time. As the policy of the party who were 
pushing forward the revolution in religion and property gra- 
dually became known, the conscientious and upright judge felt 
bound to retire from the justice-seat that was now about to 
be desecrated, and law and equity threatened with extinction if 
they did not become the footstools of an arbitrary and an unjust 
monarch. To the evident disappointment of the king, the chan- 
cellor suddenly resigned the Great Seal. The church party felt 
that some mighty changes were now at hand. 

After consulting Archbishop Cranmer the king sent for 
Cranmer’s friend, Sir Thomas Audley, then Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Audley, Thomas Crumwell, and Cranmer 
were the private advisers of the crown at this critical moment. 
Audley was sworn into office as lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land. The Royal Supremacy was the first question raised in 
order to overturn the connection with Rome. The question 
was delicately touched upon by Sir Thomas Audley in his in- 
terviews with More, but the latter cautiously evaded the expres- 
sion of a legal opinion until the king demanded his judgment on 
such a matter. Although possessed of but a limited patrimony, 
he had no hesitation in surrendering his large emoluments and , 
splendid position when his conscience and honor were at stake. 

As soon as the king’s Council had arranged their plans the 
oath of supremacy was offered to all the public men known to be 
conscientiously attached to the papacy. Sir Thomas More had 
no equivocation upon the matter. His opinions were placed 
upon record at once. He was soon after arrested and charged 
with high treason. His arrest caused a profound sensation at 
home and abroad. 

King Henry was well acquainted with Sir Thomas More’s 
fixed opinions upon the question of the Royal Supremacy in 
spiritual matters. So the command to take the new oath was 
nothing more or less than an order for the headsman to prepare 
his weapon. Sir Thomas More was enjoying the society of a 
few friends at Chelsea when a king’s messenger suddenly en- 
tered and informed him that his presence was required im- 
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mediately at Lambeth Palace. More obeyed the order of the 
Council. At Lambeth Archbishop Cranmer and the other 
commissioners tendered to him the oath of supremacy ; but, as 
they expected, it was respectfully and firmly declined. They 
desired him to walk awhile in the garden, that he might re- 
consider his reply. He was called before the Council again, 
but only repeated his refusal. He was next committed to the 
Tower with Bishop Fisher. 

When More was committed to the Tower the constable 
apologized to him for the “ poor cheer the place furnished for 
prisoners”; to which he replied, “ Good maister, assure your- 
self I do not mistake the cheer ; but whenever I do, then spare 
not to thrust me out of your doors.” For one month More was 
not permitted to see his wife or daughter, on whom he impress- 
ed the solemn obligation of not repining for him, declaring that 
he had violated no law and could never acknowledge the king 
as “ Christ’s vicar on earth.” 

The Duke of Norfolk, Crumwell, and other members of the 
council were sent to remonstrate with More; and next Cranmer, 
who proposed to argue the merits of the supremacy statute. 
The archbishop, however, failed to convince, and only demon- 
strated by his manner that he wasa personalenemy. Almost 
every day commissioners or spies visited Sir Thomas More; but, 
being an astute lawyer, he did not commit himself by any un- 
guarded expressions. On one occasion, when his noble daugh- 
ter, Margaret Roper, came to visit him, the Carthusian abbot 
of Sion and three of his brethren of the Charter-house were 
marched by his window on their way to execution for not ac- 
cepting the supremacy oath, when More suddenly exclaimed : 
“Lo! dost thou not see, Meg, that these blessed fathers be now 
so cheerfully going to their death as bridegrooms to their mar- 
riage?” He then hinted to her that a like destiny awaited him- 
self. His daughter wished him to “ yield to the king in some 
way.” He wrote to her a letter of rebuke, and concluded with 
an assurance that “none of the troubles that might happen unto 
him touched him so near, or bore so grievously on him, as that 
his dearly beloved child, whose judgment he so much valued, 
should labor to persuade him to do what would be contrary to 
his conscience.” The good daughter’s reply was worthy of her 
parent. She submits reverently to his “faithful and delectable 
letter as the truthful messenger of his virtuous soul, and rejoiced 
at the philosophic grandeur of his mind under such trials.” She 
concluded in these words: “ Your own most loving, obedient 
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daughter and bedes-woman, Margaret Roper, who desireth above 
all earthly things to bear John Wood's stede, to do you some 
service.” * When his spouse visited him she “ scolded him se. 
verely for his foolery in being there at all.” The poor lady was 
sadly distressed at this time. In mental powers she was vastly 
inferior to her illustrious husband. She was a “plain house- 
wife,” destitute of ambition, and devoid of all heroic qualities. 
A woman of the world on a small scale, her family was her uni- 
verse. She cared nothing for the respective claims of the injur- 
ed lady of Arragon or her fascinating rival ; she had heard of-the 
greatness of Wolsey and other prelates and statesmen, yet she 
knew not in what their greatness consisted; she looked upon 
Cranmer as a “schoolmaster” who had winning ways; she 
thought Fisher was too honest for the times, and. Gardyner and 
Bonner were sensible men because they pleased the king. She 
had enjoyed a cheerful and a happy home, a gentle husband 
and loving step-children. No wonder that her mind became em- 
bittered, and that she appeared rude and ungracious in manner. 

Here is the scene at the Tower between the “ rude house- 
wife,” as she has been described, and her learned and witty 
husband : 


«« Ah, Maister More, I marvel that you, who have hitherto always been 
taken for a wise man, will now so play the fool as to lie here in this close, 
filthy prison, and be content to be shut up thus with mzce and rats as your 
companions, when you might be abroad at your liberty, with the favor both 
of the king and his Council. ... I muse what in God’s name you mean 
here thus fondly to tarry ?’ : 

“ Having heard his wife’s discourse to an end, Sir Thomas More, in his 
usual good-humor, said: ‘I pray thee, good Mistress Alyce, tell me one 
thing.” - 

«What is it?’ said she. 

“«Ts not this house as near to heaven as my own?’ ” 


The “ housewife ”’ still maintained her views, and the husband 
was unable to convince her that it was better to remain in the 
Tower than to dishonor himself by accepting liberty at the sagri- 
fice of what he considered the highest and holiest principles. 
But when the dark hour came “ Mistress Alyce’ proved her- 
self to be a true woman and a noble wife. She was compelled 
by necessity to sell her wearing apparel to provide food for her 
husband, so recently the chancellor of a great kingdom, then 
wasting away his life in a damp dungeon in the Tower “ amidst 


*John Wood was an old and faithful servant whom Crumwell permitted to accompany his 
master to the Tower. 
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mice and rats.” “Mrs. Alyce” was, however, cheered in her 
labor of love by her amiable children; and they all now looked 
on their poverty, under such circumstances, as a necessary offer- 
ing at the shrine of truth and virtue.* 

Crushing down every opponent who had the courage to 
speak, the king became furious to find that a late member of his 
Council had the conscience to declare against the monarch’s 
assumption of spiritual power. The battle of spiritual freedom— 
the battle of the Protestants against Mary Tudor, of the Catho- 
lics against the despotism of Elizabeth, of the unprincipled and 
hypocritical Puritans against Charles I., of the Independents 
against the Presbyterians—began at the moment when Sir 
Thomas More refused to bend or to deny his honest convictions 
at the command of a cruel and merciless tyrant who styled the 
multitude as brutes only fit for the “ rope,” and sent the culti- 
vated genius of the realm to the reeking scaffold to pay the pen- 
alty awarded to honesty. 

The most disgraceful of the many schemes used to adduce 
evidence against Sir Thomas More was that of sending Maister 
Rich to visit him in the Tower. Rich was appointed solicitor- 
general from the fact that at the English bar—low as it was in 
morality and honor at that period—there was, perhaps, not an- 
other man who would stoop to the same infamy to promote the 
policy of the king and his Council. Fortified by an order of the 
Council, Maister Rich, accompanied by Sy Richard Southwell 
and Mr. Palmer, went to the Tower for the ostensible purpose 
of depriving More of the few books with which he had hitherto 
been permitted to soothe his hours of solitude. While they were 
packing up the books Rich, under the pretence of “old friend- 
ship,” fell into conversation with More, and in a familiar and 
confidential tone, after a compliment to his wisdom and learning, 
put a case to him. 

“ Admit,” said Rich, “that there were an act of Parliament 
made that all the realm shouid take me for king, would not 
you, Sir Thomas, take me for king?” “ Yes, sir,” said More, 
“that I would.” Rich became much elated, and put the case 
further: “Suppose that there was an act of Parliament that all 
the realm should take me for pope, would you not then take me 
for pope?” “For answer,” said Sir Thomas, “to your first 
case, the Parliament may well meddle with the state of temporal 
princes; but, to make answer to your other case, suppose the 
Parliament should make a law that God should not be God, 


* Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More ; Lord Camphell’s English Chancellors, vol. i. 
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would you then, Maister Rich, say so?” “No, sir,” said Rich, 
“that I would not; for no Parliament could make such a law.” 
Sir Thomas More, now suspecting that some dark plot was at 
the bottom of this discourse, made no further observation on the 
questions raised. On his departure Rich took leave of his “old 
friend,” as he styled him, in an apparently kind manner, “ assur- 
ing him of the regard he entertained for him and hoping that all 
would end well.” * 

On the 7th of May, 1534, Sir Thomas More was arraigned in 
the Court of King’s Bench, but the trial was postponed till the 
ist of July “to enable the crown to procure further evidence.” 
When the trial was finally arranged Sir Thomas More was com- 
pelled to walk from the Tower to Westminster, clothed as a 
malefactor, before the gaze of a multitude of people. His hair 
had become gray since he last appeared in public; his face, 
which, though still cheerful, was pale and emaciated, his bent 
posture and feeble steps, which he was obliged to support with 
a staff, showed the rigor of his confinement, and excited the sym- 
pathy of the people, instead of impressing them, as was intended, 
with a dread of the king’s vengeance. His presence in the King’s 
Bench as a prisoner for high treason awoke the bright memories 
of his past career, when in that court, arrayed in the robes of the 
lord high chancellor of England, he had knelt at the feet of his 
venerable father, then the chief-justice of England, to ask his 
blessing before he entered his own court to adjudicate as chan- 
cellor. Very many of the spectators at the trial had witnessed 
those scenes between the father and the son, and a bitter feeling 
of sorrow and of indignation was perceptible in every face. 
The king’s Council being well aware that they were engaged in 
an unpopular prosecution and that public opinion was against 
them, Crumwell made preparations to crush any movement of 
the populace. “I know,” said he, “how to make the swinish 
multitude become tame.” His ill-favored and fearless presence 
struck terror in the people’s hearts.t “ After the lapse of three 
centuries,” says Lord Campbell, “during which statesmen, pre- 
lates and kings have been unjustly brought to trial .in this same 
court, considering the splendor of More’s talents, the greatness 
of his acquirements, and the innocence of his life, we must still 
regard his murder as the blackest crime that has ever been per- 


* Lord Campbell’s English Chancellors, vol. i.; Rossin’s Life of Sir Thomas More. 

+ ‘‘Hang them up ! hang them'up!” so frequently uttered in a ferocious tone by Henry, was 
first suggested by Crumwell as a means of striking terror into the populace. Perhaps it was 
Crumwell who originated the term for the people, which has been so often misused. 
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petrated in England under the forms of law.”* Sir Christopher 
Hale, as attorney-general, conducted the trial, aided by Maister 
Rich, the solicitor-general. When the frivolous indictment was 
read Chancellor Audley, addressing the prisoner, said: ‘“ You 
see, prisoner, how grievously you have offended the king’s high- 
ness, yet he is so good and so merciful that if you will lay aside 
your obstinacy and change your opinions we hope you may ob- 
tain pardon.” 
Sir Thomas More replied: 


s 

“ Most noble lords, I have great cause to thank you for this your cour- 
tesy ; but I beseech the Almighty God that I may continue in the mind I 
am in until my death.” The charges against him were substantially reduc- 
ed to one—namely, “ attempting to deprive the king of his title and dignity.” 
This accusation was unsupported by evidence. His alleged treasonable 
letters to Bishop Fisher were not proved, on the ground that they had 
been destroyed. Judging from the legal position of the case at this junc- 
ture, it was Sir Thomas Audley’s duty to direct the jury to return a verdict of 
not guilty. He, however, called upon the prisoner for his defence. A deep 
silence now prevailed; all present held their breath ; every eye was fixed 
upon the victim. Sir Thomas More was beginning by expressing his ap- 
prehension “ lest, his memory and wit being damaged with his health of body 
through long confinement, he should not be able properly to meet all the 
matters alleged against him.” 


When he found that he was unable to support himself by his 
staff his judges evinced a touch of humanity by ordering him 
a chair. When he was seated, after a few preliminary obser- 
vations he considered the charges against him in their order. 
“ As to the king’s marriage,” he said, “I confess that I always 
told his highness my opinion thereon as my conscience pointed 
out to me, which I neither would nor ought to have concealed. 
I do not consider it to be high treason to give my opinion on 
the subject where the king sought that opinion from me as his 
councillor. I should have basely flattered him if I had not 
uttered the whole truth unto his highness. As to the letters to 
Bishop Fisher, the king himself stated the contents of them, and 
showed that they were free from blame.” t 

On the charge that he had declined to declare his opinion 
when interrogated respecting the supremacy, he answered 
“that he could not transgress any law; or incur any crime of 
treason, by holding his peace; God alone being judge of our 
secret thoughts.” 

The attorney-general interposed, with much rudeness of 
manner saying: “ Maister More, although we had not one word 


* English Chancellors, vol. i. * t Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, 
VOL, XXXVI.—4I 
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or deed to assert against you, yet have we not your silence 
when asked whether you acknowledge the king to be the su- 
preme head of Christ’s church on earth, which’ is an evident 
sign of a malicious mind in you?” * 

Sir Thomas More, however, reminded the grown lawyers of 
the maxim among canonists and citizens, “ Qui tacet consentire 
videtur.” Astothe last charge, Sir Thomas More argued that 
the only proof was his saying that “the Statute of Supremacy 
vas a two-edged sword,” which was interpreted as his reason 
for declining to answer, and could not be construed into a posi- 
tive denial of the king’s supremacy. He concluded his de- 
fence by solemnly declaring that he had “ never spoken a word 
against the Supremacy Act to any living man.’ + The jury 
were of opinion that there was no evidence before them to con- 
vict the prisoner of high treason. They hesitated, and seemed 
for a few minutes to disregard the unmistakable looks and ges. 
tures of the judges and the attorney-general. But the sus- 
pense was soon removed by the appearance of a new witness in 
the person of the solicitor-general. 

Maister Rich, “ having been duly sworn,” made a statement 
as to the “ confidential conversation” which he had had with the 
prisoner in the Tower on the removal of the books, when Rich 
raised a question, as the reader is aware, touching the supre- 
macy law, and asking More’s opinion of the statute. 

Every honorable man in court—apart from the judges and 
prosecutors—felt horrified at the conduct of the solicitor-gene- 
ral and the chief commissioners who permitted it. The ‘sup- 
pressed murmur, however, subsided when Sir Thomas More 
rose, throwing aside his staff, and, with renewed vigor of mind 
and body, commenced his reply to the allegations of Rich: “My 
lords, if 1 were a man that did not regard an oath I would not 
at this time stand here in the way I do before you. If the oath 
which you have taken, Maister Rich, be true, then I pray I 
never see God in the face ; which I would not say, were it other- 
wise, to gain the whole world.” MHaving related the conversa- 
tion with ‘Rich, he continued: “In good faith, Maister Rich, I 
am more sad for your perjury than for my own peril. Know 
you that neither I, nor any man else to my knowledge, ever took 
you to bea man of such credit as either I or any other would 


* Bribery and fraud in the administration of justice became notorious in those times. Sir 
Christopher Hales, the attorney-general, who prosecuted Sir Thomas More on the part of the 
crown, received a grant of a portion of the lands of the Priory of St. Gregory for his unblush- 
ing perversion of law and equity upon the trial of Sir Thomas More. 

+ Lord Campbell’s English Chancellors, vol. ii. 
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vouchsafe to communicate with you on any matter of impor- 
tance. As you well know, I have been acquainted with your 
manner of life and conversation for a long time, even from your 
youth upwards; for we dwelt in the same parish many years, 
and you were always considered very light in your tongue, a 
great dicer, a gamester, and not of any commendable or virtuous 
name in the Temple or elsewhere.” * 

Then, addressing Audley and the judges, More said: “Can 
it, therefore, seem likely to your lordships that in a case of such 
magnitude I should so unadvisedly overshoot myself as to trust 
Maister Rich—a man always reputed to be possessed of little 
truth or honesty?” Sir Thomas More continued his address for 
some time, and argued his case with all his wonted ability and 
with the energy of conscious rectitude. He made a deep im- 
pression on the spectators, and even Crumwell’s carefully se- 
lected jury were again bewildered at the turn the trial took. At 
this juncture Rich felt alarmed and produced Southwell and 
Palmer, who accompanied him to the Tower, in order that they 
might corroborate his statements; but these gentlemen declined 
giving any evidence, declaring that they did not listen to the 
“confidential conversation” which passed between Rich and 
More. If Maister Rich presented a bold and shameless front at 
this moment, the chancellor was his superior in the strength of 
unblushing audacity—at once regardless of the honor of the 
ermine and the truth and equity that should characterize the office 
of ajudge. Sir Thomas Audley, as the lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land, charged the jury. After complimenting the crown lawyers 
on the “ ability and impartiality ” with which they had conducted 
the case, he proceeded to dwell on the enormity of the offences 
charged against the prisoner, the danger to the king’s highness 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom by the course followed by the 
prisoner. He defended the conduct of Maister Rich, stating that 
he gave his evidence with delicacy and reluctance, and from the 
most loyal and the most pure motives; that his testimony stood 
uncontradicted, if not corroborated, as the denial of the prisoner 
could not, of course, be taken into account; that as the words re- 
lated by Maister Rich undoubtedly expressed the real sentiments 
of the prisoner, and were only abiding a necessary inference, 
there was every probability that they had been spoken. If the 


*Sir Richard Rich was descended from a wealthy mercer of London, who built and en- 
dowed several almshouses for the poor and gave liberally to Peter’s Pence. This worthy 
man lived about 1440. I refer the reader to vol. ii. p. 373 of the A/éstorical Portraits of the 
Tudor Dynasty for an account of Rich’s career down to the moment of his sudden death, when 
he cried out, ‘‘ Bring me a confessor,” and the next moment expired. 
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jury, therefore, believed what Maister Rich related to them, then 
the case for the king’s highness was. established against the pris- 
oner. 

The jury retired, and returned into court in twenty minutes, 
declaring “Sir Thomas More guilty of high treason against his 
highness the king.” 

Sir Thomas Audley could not repress his too apparent plea- 
sure at the verdict so recorded, and immediately proceeded to 
pronounce sentence of death, but was interrupted by Sir Tho- 
mas More. “My lords,” said he, “when I was a judge it was the 
custom to ask the prisoner before sentence whether he could 
give any reason why judgment should not proceed against 
him.” 


Sir Thomas Audley became excited and admitted he had 
made a mistake. 

The question wasthen put. Sir Thomas More, in his reply, de- 
nied the power of Parliament to pass the statute transferring the 
headship of the church from the Pope of Rome to the King of 
England. He took exception to the framing of the indictment 
and the manner in which the trial was conducted. But the judges 
were unanimous in their approval of the verdict, and Chancellor 
Audley pronounced sentence of death, “ordering that, after the 
head was cut off, the body should be made four quarters of and 
set over four gates of the city, and the head to be placed upon 
London Bridge.” 

Sir Thomas More again addressed the court, and now more 
freely expressed his opinions on the Supremacy Act. He said 
that, after having “studied the question for seven years, he could 
not discover by what possible means, or argument, or law a lay- 
man could become the head of the church. It appeared to him 
‘quite impossible.” 

Sir Thomas Audley asked him if he was wiser than all the 
learned men of Europe. 

More replied “that, with very few exceptions, the learned 
men of Christendom were just of his way of thinking on this 
great question.” 


Sir John Fitz-James inquired if the prisoner had any more to 
add. 


After a pause Sir Thomas More proceeded : 
“As the blessed apostle St. Paul was present and consenting to the 
death of the proto-martyr, St. Stephen, keeping their clothes that stoned 


him to death, and yet they be now twain holy saints in heaven, and there 
shall continue friends for ever ; so I verily trust, and shall therefore heartily 
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pray, that, though your lordships have been on earth my judges to con- 
demnation, yet that we may hereafter meet in heaven merrily together to 
our everlasting salvation. And now, my lords, I heartily say, ‘May God 
preserve you all, especially my sovereign lord the king, and grant him 
faithful councillors !’” 


When Sir Thomas More resumed his seat a profound silence 
ensued, and after a few minutes he rose again, and, looking ear- 
nestly round the court, bowed to the judges, commissioners, and 
bar. He then took his departure for the Tower, with the heads- 
man walking before him. Near the gates of the old fortress 
a painful incident occurred. His beloved daughter, Margaret 
Roper, rushed through the crowd, and, pushing aside the hal- 
berd-men, threw herself upon her father’s neck and kissed him 
repeatedly, not able to speak, not able to cry. “And,” writes a 
spectator, “this scene made the hearts of the very halberd-men 
full of grief; anon she did speak, and the tears rolled down her 
face when she said, ‘O my father! O my father! are you going 
to leave us? Are they so wicked as to take your life?’ The 
father replied that his daughter should submit to the will of 
God and pray for his enemies. She again clasped him in her 
arms, exclaiming, ‘Dear loved father, your blessing again!’” 
“ After this farewell he felt that the bitterness of death was 
over, and he awaited the execution of his sentence with cheer- 
fulness.” * 

A few words as to Sir Thomas Audley. He held the Great 
Seal for a period of twelve years, during which, to please the 
humors of his royal master, he sanctioned, as lord-chancellor, 
the divorces of that royal master’s three wives—the execution of 
two of them; the judicial murders of Fisher and More, and 
many others who, animated by their example, preferred death 
to a violation of conscience and dishonor ; the spoliation of the 
church, and a large division of the plunder amongst those lawyers 
and needy squires who aided in carrying out the sacrilegious 
robbery ; the recognition of the king as Christ’s vicar on earth; 
the condemnation to the stake of those who denied transubstan- 
tiation, and to the scaffold of “ all manner of persons” who had 
the honesty or the courage to reject the royal supremacy. On 
the passing of the Six Articles Sir Thomas Audley was vehement 
against the Reformers and entered into all the king’s mystical 
scruples; he denounced the claims of the pope one day, and 
those of the Reformers next. His conduct to the aged Countess 


* Condensed from Lord Campbell’s English Chancellors, vol, i.; also Foss’ English Judges, 
vol, v.; Thorndale’s Memorials ; State Papers of Henry’s reign. 
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of Salisbury is the most heartless on record. To mention Sir 
Thomas More even in contrast with such a man as Audley seems 
unnecessary, and the name of More’s less estimable predecessor, 
Cardinal Wolsey, acquires an added brightness when the modera- 
tion of Wolsey’s ministry during the earlier years of Henry’s 
reign is compared with the persecuting spirit which prevailed 
while Sir Thomas Audley presided as chancellor. A close re- 
view of Audley’s disposition and actions at once condemns him. 
He was false, treacherous, mean, cowardly, and thoroughly devoid 
of any honorable principle. He professed friendship for many, 
and may have sworn such amities; but friendship in him had no 
real existence. King Henry was not slow in discovering that 
he had at last, according to Azs ideas of equity, put “the right 
man in the right place.” It may truthfully be said of Audley 
that in every infamous action of King Henry he found a seconder 
in his lord-chancellor. 

Whilst speaking of Audley I cannot resist relating a remark 
made by that high authority, Sir Henry Spelman, concerning the 
noted chancellor. Spelman states that Audley was one of those 
persons “ punished for sacri/ege by leaving no male heirs.” Aud- 
ley left an only daughter, who married the Duke of Norfolk 
whom Queen Elizabeth put to death for his endeavor to free the 
royal captive of Tutbury Castle—Mary Stuart. Had Audley 
lived till the reign of the “gentle Queen Bess” he would have 
realized a retribution more strange than the fanciful stigma of 
Sir Henry Spelman, as he would have seen the daughter of thaz 
queen (Anna Boleyn) upon whose trial he had sat in judgment, 
and to whose judicial murder he had lent the aid of his talents, 
sign the death-warrant of his own beloved daughter's husband.* 
Many cases resembling terrible retributive justice occurred in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The learned and blameless daughters 
of the Duke of Somerset, ##e man who struck down Catholicity 
in the reign of Edward VI., died almost in poverty. The de- 
scendants of the leading Puritans of a later period met with an 
immense reverse of fortune. And one of the last of Oliver 
Cromwell’s family has been described by a writer of the last 
century as “an old cobbler, eighty years of age at the period of 
his death in one of the miserable back slums of London.” The 
Crumwell family “all came to grief’? and were pursued by 
strange misfortunes. 

#* Audley was raised to the peerage on the occasion of the king’s marriage with Jane Sey- 
mour. He also received a large portion of the monastic confiscations, The principal service he 


rendered to the crown was that of arranging the trial and carrying to a successful issue the judi- 
cial murder of Anna Boleyn, 
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To return to the martyr in the Tower. The court party used 
every effort to induce Sir Thomas More to make a recantation 
of his opinions on the supremacy law; but, in the words of 
Audley, he “continued obstinate.’ The warrant was then 
issued for his execution. Having been informed that the “ king 
was pleased to remit the severe parts of the sentence, and that he 
be merely beheaded,” he expressed a hope that none of his friends 
might experience the like mercy from his highness the king. 

The day before his execution he wrote with a piece of coal 
(pen and ink being prohibited) a parting letter to his daughter, 
Margaret Roper, containing farewell blessings to all his children, 
and even to his domestics. Adverting to their last interview, he 
says: “I never liked your manner towards me better than when 
you kissed me last, for 1am most pleased when your daughterly 
love and dear charity have no leisure to look to worldly 
courtesy.” 

At an early hour on the morning of Tuesday, July 6, 1535, 
the illustrious prisoner received intelligence from Sir Thomas 
Pope that it was the “king’s command that he should die before 
nine o'clock that morning.”’ He was further requested to “ make 
no speech to the people.” 

Sir Thomas More expressed his thanks for the “good tid- 
ings” and said he should obey the king’s command. He beg- 
ged one favor—namely, that his daughter Margaret might be 
present at his funeral; to which Pope replied: “ The king is will- 
ing that your wife, children, and near friends may be present at 
your funeral.” * 

In two hours after this interview with Sir Thomas Pope the 
procession to the scaffold was formed. In his hand Sir Thomas 
More carried a red cross, and his looks were raised towards 
heaven. As he passed along the wife of a wine-merchant press- 
ed through the crowd and offered him a goblet of wine. He 
gently refused, saying: “ Christ at the time of his Passion drank 
no wine, but vinegar and gall.” He was next addressed by 
Mrs. Rachel Chylde, who rudely demanded some law-papers 
she had given him to examine into her case when he was chan- 
cellor. He replied: “Good Mistress Rachel, in an hour hence 
his highness the king will rid me of the care I have had of thy 
papers.” 

Another woman charged him with having given an unjust 
judgment against her. 

“T mind you well,” he answered with much firmness, “and 


* Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, 
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were I again to give sentence in your cause I would not alter a 
word.” 

A mob was retained by the Boleyn party to deride and in- 
sult Sir Thomas More as he passed along to the scaffold. The 
conduct of the lower classes on this occasion was, according to 
Griffin and Thorndale, “ brutal and disgraceful” ; yet there were 
many edifying exceptions—“ wives, children, and maidens stood 
forth upon the highway waving the cross and other emblems of 
‘ religion.” <A citizen of Winchester threw himself at his feet 
and asked his prayers. “Go,” said Sir Thomas, “and pray for 
me awhile, and when that while is gone I hope to be able to 
pray for you in heaven.” 

Having reached the scaffold, a murmur issued from the vast 
crowd, who were of the better class near the Tower, awaiting the 
“last farewell.” The sight of the late lord-chancellor in such 
a position struck almost all present with horror, for there was 
an earnest popular opinion of his exalted virtues, his rectitude 
and amiability. Having knelt in prayer for a short time, Sir 
Thomas More rose, and, addressing the chief headsman in an 
air of pleasantry, handed him an angel in gold and said: “ Pluck 
up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thy office ; my neck 
is very short ; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for 
saving thy honesty.” 

Sir Thomas More then briefly addressed the populace, stat- 
ing that he died a true member of the Church of Rome, and for 
whose principles he was always willing to offer up his life. He 
was a loyal and true subject to King Henry and his family. 
From his heart he forgave his enemies, and died in peace with 
the world. - 

When the martyr had laid his head on the block he desired 
the executioner “to wait till he had removed his beard, for that 
had never offended his highness the king.” 

A signal was given, and at one blow the head was severed 
from the body and held up to the gaze of the horror-stricken 
people. In the course of the day the head was spiked on a pole 
and placed on London Bridge. The noble daughter subsequent- 
ly received it, and preserved it as a precious relic during her 
life, and in her dying hour ordered it to be laid with her in the 
same grave. 

Canon Dixon thus refers to the judicial murder of Sir 
Thomas More: “So died the noblest layman that the Church of 
England has ever had.” 

In what sense is the reader to understand the above words ? 
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Does Canon Dixon believe that More was a Protestant—a Pro- 
testant at a time when Protestantism could obtain no footing in 
the land? Of all the public men of the time—lay or clerical— 
More was the undoubted champion of everything in connection 
with the papacy. In some further observations upon the execu- 
tion of More Mr. Dixon says: “ His head was hailed and then 
fixed on London Bridge, when the head of Bishop Fisher had 
been flung into the river.”* I suppose this command came 
from Lord Crumwell. 

When the news of Sir Thomas More’s execution reached the 
king he was playing at “tables” with Queen Anna; he was ap- 
parently startled, and, turning his eyes upon her, he is reported 
to have said, “ Thou art the cause of this great and good man’s 
death,” and immediately retired to his private room and per- 
mitted no one to approach him.+ The next day Henry was ina 
different mood. If he felt any real sorrow or remorse at the re- 
collection of the times when he put his arm round Sir Thomas 
More’s neck in the garden at Chelsea, or was instructed by him 
on the motion of the heavenly bodies from the house-top, or was 
amused by his jests and innocent stories at the dinner-table or 
supper, the feeling was transitory indeed ; for he not only placed 
the head of his “ beloved friend” where it must have been con- 
spicuous to his own eye as he passed almost daily from Green- 
wich to old Whitehall, but gave further evidence of his unfor- 
giving vengeance by expelling the widow and orphans from their 
residence at Chelsea. The king “did not leave Dame More,” 
writes a contemporary, “a seat to sit upon nor a blanket to 
cover her, and the family were reduced to actual destitution ; 
and the king’s vengeance threatened any one who might aid the 
More family with either food or money.” Popular feeling was 
thoroughly debased. The rabble applauded every action of the 
king which might hand over another victim to the headsman. 
The middle and upper classes only studied their own interests 
and personal safety. The clerical party, who in former reigns 
were ranged on the side of the oppressed, were now silent spec- 
tators of the direst and most heartless tyranny. The bishops 
were also silent. The invincible courage of Fisher was not to 
be found in their ranks. 

The correspondence of Erasmus diffused a feeling of execra- 
tion throughout Europe against Henry and his Council, and 


* History of the Church of England from ihe Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, by the 
Rev, Canon Dixon, M.A., vol. i. p. 295. 
t Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII, ; Campbell’s English Chancellors, vol. i. 
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English ambassadors abroad were “looked upon as the agents 
of an inhuman monster.” Amongst Lutherans, as well as “ papal 
and anti-papal Catholics,” there was an unanimous denunciation of 
the murder of the “great, learned, and mest worthy English- 
man.” * Charles V. sent for Sir Thomas Smythe, the English am- 
bassador at his court, and addressed him as follows: “ Sir Thomas 
Smythe, we understand that your royal master, the King of 
England, has put to death his wise and most trustworthy coun- 
cillor, Sir Thomas More.” Sir Thomas Smythe looked abashed 
and pretended ignorance of what occurred. “ Well,” continued 
the emperor, “ it is true; and this we will say, that if he had been 
ours we should sooner have lost the best city in our dominions 
than so worthy'‘a councillor.” + 

It seems to have been the delight of Erasmus to introduce 
men of learning and wit to More. Amongst the learned and 
witty who visited the happy home at Chelsea were Stephen 
Gardyner, Edward Fox, and other notable churchmen. Cres- 
acre, the great-grandson of More, has chronicled anecdotes of 
his rich humor. He never laughed at his own witticisms, which 
flowed from him naturally and without an effort, but “he 
spoke them so gravely few could say whether he were in jest or 
earnest; yet, though he never left his mirth, his heart was ever 
humble and mortified, and all the while he exercised acts of self- 
denial which worldly men would have wondered at.” Atthough 
More had corresponded with Erasmus, he had not yet seen the 
great scholar, who, with the desire to give a surprise customary 
at the time, called upon the chancellor without announcing him- 
self. Sir Thomas More was so delighted with the conversation 
and learning of his visitor that he exclaimed: “ You are either 
Erasmus or some being of the other world.” 

Collett informed Erasmus that in More’s youth he was the 
greatest genius he knew of in England. Another contemporary 
states that he had many personal peculiarities. ‘“ He had a 
habit of walking with his right shoulder higher than his left, 
from no known motive but a desire to be singular.’”’ Cranmer’s 
opinion of him was hostile. He thought Sir Thomas More 
“somewhat too conceited and desirous of esteem; that he 
would never vary from what he had once expressed, whether 
wrong or right, because he thought a change of opinion would 
lessen his reputation.” Lord Crumwell had a great admiration 


* Reports from the English Ambassadors abroad as to Public Opinion concerning Maister 
More's Execution, 


+ Memoirs of Charles V.; Despatches of Sir Thomas Smythe, 
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of More. When More refused to take the supremacy oath it 
was reported that Crumwell “ wished his only son had lost his 
head rather than that Sir Thomas More should have refused the 
oath.” * One of More’s most endearing qualities was his warm 
friendship to those whom he selected for his intimacy ; he was 
formed by nature for social attachments. Reginald Pole declar- 
ed in after-life that he was prouder of the friendship of More and 
Fisher than that of all the great princes of Europe together. 
Cranvild states that he “ would not exchange the acquaintance 
and sweet conversation and friendship of More for the wealth of 
Creesus.” On another occasion tle witty chancellor told Cran- 
vild that his “love and courtesy shook away sorrow from him.” 
“ And,” he added, “I know no other remedy for the shortness 
of my friend’s letters but to read them again and again.” “I 
know,” says Erasmus, “ my dear Sir Thomas, that your delight 
is to be rich in faithful friends, and that in this you reckon to 
consist your greatest earthly happiness. For the delight which 
other men take in dice, chess, cards, music, and hunting is less 
than what you find in intercourse with a learned and congenial 
companion. And so, though I know you are well stored with 
this kind of riches, yet because I know a covetous man can never 
have enough, and that this manner of dealing of mine has before 
now changed luckily both to you and to me, I deliver to your 
keeping one friend more, whom I would have you accept with 
your whole heart. As soon as you know him I look to be 
thanked by you both, as I was by Cranvild, who now so pos- 
sesses your love that I am well-nigh envious of him.” 

In writing to Peter Giles, of Antwerp, More describes his va- 
rious occupations : 

“Whilst in pleading, in hearing or deciding causes, or composing dis- 
putes as an arbitrator, in waiting on some men about business and on 
others out of respect, the greater part of the day is spent on other men’s 
affairs, the remainder of it must be given to my family at home, so that I 
can reserve no part of it to myself—that is, to study. I must gossip with 
my wife, and chat with my children, and find something to say to my ser- 
vants ; for all these things I reckon a part of my business, unless I were 
to become a stranger in my own house; for with whomsoever either na- 
ture or choice has engaged a man in any relation of life, he must endeavor 
to make himself as acceptable as he can.. In such occupations days, 
months, and years slip along; and what time, think you, is left for writing ? 
—without saying anything of what is wasted in sleep and meals, which con- 
sume nearly half our lives.” 


Many accounts have been handed down of the domestic life 


* Froude’s History of England, vol. ii. 
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of Sir Thomas More, but the incidents, as retold by Erasmus, 
are delightful. In the happy household at Chelsea the duties 
of religion were never omitted ; every hour was employed in use- 
ful study or intellectual intercourse ; gentleness was the spirit 
that guided, and love the bond that united, Sir Thomas More, 


his loving daughters, and his faithful and admiring friends. 
Erasmus says: 


“With what gentleness does my friend regulate his household, where 
misunderstandings and quarrels are altogether unknown! Indeed, the 
host is looked up to as a general healer of all differences, and was never 
known to part from any on terms of unkindness. His house seems to en- 
joy the peculiar happiness that all who dwell under its roof go forth into 
the world bettered in their morals as well as improved in their own con- 
dition; and no spot was ever known to fall on the reputation of any of its 
fortunate inhabitants. Here you might imagine yourself in the Academy 
of Plato. But, indeed, I should do injustice to his house by comparing it 
with the school of that philosopher, where nothing but abstract questions 
and occasionally moral virtues were the subjects of discussion; it would 
be truer to call it a school of religion and an arena for the exercise of all 
the Christian virtues. All its inmates apply themselves to liberal studies, 
though piety is their first care. No wrangling or angry word is ever heard 
within the walls. No one is idle ; every one does his duty with alacrity, and 
regularity and good order are prescribed by the mere force of courtesy and 
kindness. Every one performs his allotted task, and yet all areas cheerful 
as if mirth were their only employment. Surely such a household deserves 
to be called a school of the Christian religion.” 


The Furnival Inn was the scene of Sir Thomas More’s inte- 
resting readings and public lectures. The king and his courtiers 
and many foreigners of distinction attended those readings. On 
one occasion six bishops and four judges were present, and the 
king is represented as making a short speech congratulating 
More on the delightful topics he brought forward. The lectures 
were continued for four years. Thorndale relates that “ King 
Henry attended very often, and was the most unassuming, pleasant 
gentleman amongst the assemblage, and seemed highly pleased at 
the witticisms, jokes, and anecdotes elicited at those rare gath- 
erings of English gentlemen with their king seated in the midst of 
them.” “Those were happy times,” remarks Dr. Frances, “ when 
a king sat down and freely discoursed with his subjects upon the 
commonplace incidents of life, and then to books, music, paint- 
ing, and architecture. Whocould contemplate the dark and ter- 
rible future?” 

Sir Thomas More was not fond of money. He felt a plea- 
sure in giving rather than in receiving. Nothing pleased him so 
much as the power to do a good office for those who were in 
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need. When at Chelsea he “rambled about the lanes and by- 
ways alone, giving alms to the poor villagers whom he sought 
out in this way, with a liberality whose extent was known to 
God alone.” The south chancel of Chelsea church was rebuilt 
by his munificence and furnished with a service of altar plate; 
the gift was accompanied with one of those observations almost 
prophetic. “Good men,” he remarked, “ give these things, and 
bad people take them away.” Of a selfish husbanding of his 
means he appeared incapable. There is scarcely an instance on 
record, perhaps, except the following, of his taking any pains to 
recover money which he had lent, and then he made it the occa- 
sion of a joke. Having lent fifty crowns to an attorney, who 
showed no disposition to repay it, he ventured to give a hint on 
the subject; but the borrower commenced to moralize on the 
contempt of riches and the sinfulness of hoarding up money. 
He told More that, whether lawyers or citizens, we should not 
set our heart on money; that our time in this world was brief, 
and that it behooved us to remember the maxim, “ Memento mo- 
rieris.” “There you have it exactly,” answered More; “ follow 
up your maxim, my friend: Memento Mori zris” (“ Remember 
More’s money !”’) 

This illustrious man had an aversion to the profession of the 
law. Headmitted no lawyers into his “ Utopia,” and gives them 
but a questionable character. “I consider them,” he says, “as 
a people whose business it is to disguise matters and to wrest 
the law at their pleasure.” 

So intimate and offhand was the king with Sir Thomas 
More that whilst the latter resided at Chelsea his sovereign 
sauntered along the road, unaccompanied by a single attendant, 
till he reached the happy home of his chief minister, and then, 
“dropping in at dinner-hour,” told his host that he “came in 
a friendly manner to partake of his belly-cheer, have a walk in 
the fields and a stoup of liquor in the library, and, as a matter 
of course, a gossip about books and a game of chess.” The 
“happy home” was seldom without a few visitors—“ congenial 
spirits,’ as Thorndale describes them. Amongst the “more 
homely guests,” as Dr. Logario puts it, “ were Archbishop War- 
ham; Leland, the antiquary ; Father Haughton, the subsequent 
martyr of the Carthusian convent; and Dean Collett, Sir Thomas 
More’s confessor.” What a gathering of the great and good! 

Upon the burning of his outhouses and barns, which were fill- 
ed with corn, More wrote a very consoling letter to “ Mistress 
Alyce,” as he styles the antiquated dame who became his second 
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wife.* He begs of her “to be reconciled to the will of God in 
all things.” This document gives some idea of the manners and 
customs of private life ina remote age. Its great charm is to be 
found in the unaffected piety, in the faith of heart, and in the 
kindliness of disposition which it evinces.+ 

I here introduce one of the chancellor’s judgments, that has 
been preserved amongst his legal notes: 


“It happened on a time that a beggar-woman’s little dog, which she 
had lost, was presented for a jewel to Lady More, and she had kept it 
some se’nnight very carefully; but at last the beggar had notice where 
the dog could be found, and presently she came to complain to Sir 
Thomas More, as he was sitting in the Justice Hall, that his lady with- 
held her dog from her. Presently Lady More had to appear in court, 
accompanied by the little dog. Sir Thomas, taking in his hands the dog, 
caused his wife, because she was the worthier person, to stand at the 
upper end of the hall, and the beggar at the lower end, and, saying that 
he sat there to do every one justice, he bade eachof them call the dog; 
which when they did, the dog went presently to the beggar, forsaking 
my lady. When the chancellor saw this movement on the part of the 
dog he bade the lady be contented, for the sensible dog did not belong to 
her. The lady repined at the sentence, and in the presence of the chan- 
cellor made a regular purchase of the dog from the beggar for one golden 
angel. All parties seemed agreed; and the beggar retired comparatively 
independent.” Upon this incident the noble author of the English Chan- 
cellors remarks: “ It must be acknowledged that Solomon himself could not 
have heard and determined the case more wisely or more equitably.” 


I cannot omit the eloquent and earnest prayer said to have 
been written by Sir Thomas More in his Latin diary, which may 
be regarded as a reflex of his inner life—of his ever-present de- 
votion to the omnipotent Creator of heaven and earth: 


“Tllumine, Good Lord, my heart; Glorious God, give me from hence- 
forth Thy grace so to set and fix firmly mine heart upon Thee that I may 
say with St. Paul, The world is crucified to me, and I unto the world: take 
from me all vain-glorious minds, and all appetites of mine own praise. 
Give me, good Lord, an humble, lowly, quiet, peaceable, patient, charitable, 
kind, tender, and pitiful mind, and, in all my works, and words, and thoughts, 
to have a taste of Thy Holy Spirit. Give me a full Faith, a firm Hope, a 
Fervent Charity, and a love to Thee incomparably above the love to my- 
self. May I love nothing to Thy displeasure, but everything in order to 
Thee. Give me a longing to be with Thee; not for avoiding the calamities 
of this wicked world, nor so much the pains of Purgatory nor of Hell, nor 


* Two years after the judicial murder of Sit Thomas More the king granted twenty pounds 
to his widow, who was then in distress—a miserable instalment from the plunder of the great 
chancellor’s property. 

+ The letter in question is printed in Lord Campbell's English Chancellors, voi. 1 regret 
that ‘‘ space,” always so valuable in a magazine like THE CATHOLIC WORLD, makes it impossible 
for me to produce it, 
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so much for the attaining of the choice of Heaven in respect of mine own 
commodity, as even for a very love of Thee.” 


Many anecdotes are related of More as chancellor which, 
while they show his integrity, raise a suspicion that corruption 
in the judgment-seat had not been previously uncommon. The 
poorest suitor obtained ready access to him and speedy trial, 
while the wealthy offered presents in vain and the claims of kin- 
dred found no favor. Even his son-in-law, refusing, in his reliance 
on the chancellor’s family affection, to fall into a reasonable ar- 
bitrament, was obliged to submit to “a flat decree against him.” 
The custom of presenting New Year’s gifts often afforded a cover 
to suitors in his court for tendering bribes, which, when attempt- 
ed, he would with sly humor evade. The other judges took the 
presents, or bribes, in open court with unblushing audacity. 
On one particular occasion a rich widow named Rose Croker, 
who had obtained a decree against Lord Arundel, presented 
Sir Thomas More, one New Year’s day, “ with a pair of gloves 
and forty pounds in golden angels in the said gloves. Emptying 
the golden pieces into the lady’s lap, he told her that, as it was 
against good manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s New Year's 
gift, he would take her gloves, but refuse the lining.” 

A portrait of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein, was to be seen 
in 1867 in the Louvre, at Paris, which was supposed to be the 
one of which Baldinucci relates an anecdote. “The King of 
England,” he says, “had a portrait of his chancellor (More), 
which he placed in a large room with the pictures of other 
learned men. On the day of the chancellor’s death on the scaf- 
fold the king was angry with his queen and told her she was 
the cause of his death. Queen Anna went to the apartment 
where the picture was, and, looking at it, she was suddenly seized 
with remorse and horror; she fancied that its gaze was fixed on 
her reproachfully ; she flung the picture out of the window, ex- 
claiming: ‘O mercy! the man seems to be still alive; he is 
looking at me, he is looking at me!’” It is further alleged that 
the picture fell into the hands of some one passing at the mo- 
ment, who sent it to the pope. Another tradition connected 
with this picture states that it was amongst the rare collections 
carried by Bonaparte to the Louvre, and that at the period 
when the works of art were restored to the Vatican Prince 
Talleyrand contrived to have this picture retained. 

The hair-shirt which More wore in “ penitential seasons” was 
left by Margaret Roper, at her death, to her cousin, Margaret 
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Clements, a nun in the Augustinian convent at Louvain. At 
the time of the French Revolution this community removed to 
Spetisbury, in Dorsetshire, where the interesting relic is still 
preserved entire, with the exception of one of the sleeves, which 
had been presented by the Augustinian nuns to the convent of 
St. Dominic at Stone, in Staffordshire. The shirt is made of 
hogs’ bristles twisted into a kind of net. 

Margaret Roper was buried in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canter- 
bury. For one hundred years subsequent to her death the 
leaden box containing her father’s head was to be seen resting on 
her coffin. In 1835 the Roper vault was examined, and a small 
niche closed with an iron grating was found in the wall above, 
into which the box containing the head of Sir Thomas More was 
removed ; and I understand it still remains in the same spot. 

One of More’s early biographers observes: “ With alacrity 
and spiritual joy he received the fatal axe, which no sooner had 
severed the head from the body but his soul was carried by 
angels into everlasting glory, where a crown of martyrdom was 
placed upon him which can never fade or decay.” 

“The innocent mirth,” says Addison, “ which had been so 
conspicuous in his life did not forsake him to the last. His death 
was of a piece with his life; there was nothing in it new, forced, 
or affected. He did not look upon the severing of his head from 
his body as a circumstance which ought to produce any change 
in the disposition of his mind, and, as he died in a fixed and set- 
tled hope of immortality, he thought any unusual degree of sor- 
row and concern improper.” 

The author of the Axglish Chancellors remarks that “ More’ s 
character, both in public and private life, comes as near to per- 
fection as our nature will permit.” The noble author contin- 
ues: “ With all my Protestant zeal, 1 must feel a higher reve- 
rence for Sir Thomas More than for Lord Crumwell or Archbishop 
Cranmer. \ am, indeed, reluctant to take leave of More, not only 
from his agreeable qualities and extraordinary merit, but from 
my abhorrence of the mean, sordid, and unprincipled chancellors 
who succeeded and made the latter half of Henry’s reign the 
most disgraceful period in our annals.” * 

Although Mr. Froude holds a prominent place amongst the 
hero-worshippers of Henry VIII., nevertheless he affirms that 
“the execution of the philosophic chancellor of England was 

* Ellis’ Royal Letters, first series, vol. i. ; Lord Campbell’s Engitsh Chancellors, vol. i. 


p. 588; Foss’ English Judges, vol. v.; and in Baga de Secretis are to be seen several interest- 
ing matters in relation to the last days of More, 
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sounded out into the far-off corners of the earth, and was the 
world’s wonder, as well for the circumstances under which it 
was perpetrated as for the preternatural composure with which 
it was borne. . . . Something of his calmness may have been 
due to his natural temperament, something to an unaffected 
weariness of a world which, in his eyes, was plunging into the 
ruin of the latter days. But those fair hues of sunny cheerful- 
ness caught their colors from the simplicity of his faith; and 
never was there a grander Christian victory over death than in 
that last scene lighted with its lambent humor.” 

The Lutheran princes and their followers in Germany ex- 
pressed their horror at the immolation of the illustrious chan- 
cellor of England. The universities of Europe, through their 
great scholars and philosophers, deplored the loss which the 
rising literature of the age had sustained by the sacrifice of 
Thomas More. Erasmus in forcible language denounced the 
judicial murder of the great genius—Virtue’s model of perfection. 
Which of the crimes of Nero was comparable with the murder 
of Seneca? What weighed so heavily on the memory of Marc 
Antony as the death of Cicero, on the mind of Augustus as his 
resentment against Ovid? “ No such culprit as Thomas More,” 
exclaims a student of history, “has stood at the bar of justice 
in Europe for one thousand years.”” No wonder, then, that such 
a universal shout of execration was raised against Henry Tudor. 
The condemnation of Socrates is the only parallel in history ; 
nor could Socrates claim a moral superiority over Thomas 
More. Quite impossible. There is, however, little to lament in 
the glorious end of such Christian martyrs as John Fisher and 
Thomas More, who cheerfully laid down their lives in the cause 
of the unity and truth of the Catholic Church, and the liberties 
of England which were so long associated with that holy and 
time-honored institution. 


VOL. XXXVI.—42 
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THE ANTLCATHOLIC SPIRIT OF CERTAIN 
WRITERS. 


ONE of the characteristics of the present age is the spirit to- 
wards the Catholic Church which is systematically manifested in 
every department of literature. Take up a magazine, a review, 
or a newspaper, and every subject will be found to be treated 
not only from a zon-Catholic but from an anti-Catholic point of 
view. It is assumed as a matter of course that all readers are 
inimical to Catholicity and are pleased to see it abused and ridi- 
culed. There was no excuse for this even when the number of 
Catholic readers in English-speaking countries was inconside- 
rable. There was no excuse for Sir Walter Scott, in the most 
beautiful of his novels, /vanhoe, to have described the monks and 
priests as “fat,” “jolly,” and “lazy,” and to have made the 
worst character in the book a Knight of the Holy Temple. 
Scott knew that it was the Catholic priests and bishops of Eng- 
land who joined with the barons in wresting Magna Charta from 
King John. 

But if there was no excuse for this intolerant spirit sixty 
years ago, when English Catholic readers were few and English 
Catholic writers were unknown, it is absolutely unpardonable 
now, when some of the brightest intellects, the profoundest 
thinkers and most gifted men, are members of the Catholic 
Church. A religion which numbers, or has recently numbered, - 
a Wiseman, a Newman, a Manning, a Faber, a Brownson, a Ken- 
rick, a Hughes, a Montalembert, an Ozanam, a De Vere, a Lacor- 
daire, a Gérres, a Balmes, a Canti, a Manzoni, and many others 
more or less distinguished in literature, should command at least 
the respect of all intelligent writers. Yet, notwithstanding this 
glorious array of Catholic /iteratz, the editors of some of our 
“popular” magazines and many writers have no hesitation about 
raising their voices against the religion of nine millions of their 
fellow-countrymen and two hundred and twenty-five millions 
of their fellow human beings. Even the brilliant but bigoted 
Macaulay said there is not and never was on this earth a work 
so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. 
In this country especially Catholics should be appreciated and 
their religion respected: it was the Catholic Carroll who risked 
more than any other of the signers of the- Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence ; it was the Catholic Barry who first raised the Ameri- 
can flag on a man-of-war ; it was a Catholic priest, the Reverend 
John Carroll, afterwards the first Archbishop of Baltimore, who 
was selected by Congress to accompany Franklin on his mis- 
sion to Canada; it was the Catholics Lafayette, Pulaski, and 
Kosciusko who, with the brave Catholic soldiers of France, con- 
tributed so much to gaining American independence. Evan- 
geline, the most charming character in American poetical litera- 
ture, was a Catholic. 

Let us answer the anti-Catholic spirit of the age in the elo- 
quent language of Montalembert in the French Chamber of Peers: 
“Do what you will and can against us, the church will answer 
you by the mouth of Tertullian and the gentle Fénelon: ‘ You 
have nothing to fear from us; but we do not fear you.’ And I 
add, in the name of Catholic laymen like myself in this nine- 
teenth century: We will not be Helots in the midst of free peo- 
ple. Weare the successors of the martyrs, and we do not trem- 
ble before the successors of Julianthe Apostate. We are the sons 
of the Crusaders, and we will not draw back before the sons of 
Voltaire.” 

This anti-Catholic spirit is so general in modern literature 
that even the gentle and gifted Hawthorne yielded toit. In the 
Marble Faun, the last and best of his romances, he indulges in 
supercilious flings at what he calls “the iniquities of the papal 
system ”’; he speaks of “ that mass of unspeakable corruption, the 
Roman Church”; he sneers at “scarlet superstitions,” etc. He 
denounces the Roman priesthood as “ pampered, sensual, with 
red, bloated cheeks,” etc. He resurrects the stale and defunct 
calumnies against the Jesuits which were first invented three 
hundred years ago when the religious revolutionists of Germany 
were driven back from the fairest portions of Europe by the in- 
trepid sons of St. Ignatius. He charges that the “mighty ma- 
chinery of the Catholic Church was forged and put together, not 
on the middle of the earth, but either above or below. If there 
were angels to work it before, there is a very different class of 
engineers who now manage its cranks and safety-valves.” He 
makes one of his characters say of the most glorious temple ever 
raised by human hands: “ The best thing I know of St. Peter’s is 
its equable temperature. It has no cure, I suspect, in all its 
length and breadth, for sick souls, but would make an admirable 
hospital for sick bodies.” He says “the exquisite ingenuity of 
the [Roman] system stamps it as the contrivance of man or some 
worse author.” He makes the gentle Hilda, after unbosoming 
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herself of a terrible secret in the confessional, Puritan and Protes- 
tant though she was, say to the good old priest who had consol- 
ed her in her trouble: “God forbid that I should ask absolution 
from mortal man! Our heavenly Father alone can forgive sins’”’ 
—just as if any Catholic supposed that man cou/d forgive sin, 
except by the power of God vested in him by the plain, unmis- 
takable words of Jesus Christ: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven.” We have no 
intention to underrate Hawthorne’s remarkable talents, although 
we cannot agree with his admirers who have compared him with 
Shakspere ; but as one of the most illustrious of American writers 
we regret the spirit of bigotry that pervades his work. He 
seeks not to describe beauty but crime, otherwise he might have 
found beauty united with truth behind the veil which conceals 
the Bride of Christ from profane or unbelieving eyes. 

In Villette Charlotte Bronté introduces a scene similar to the 
confession of Hilda, and, though the daughter of an English 
clergyman and reared in the atmosphere of prejudice, she shows 
in this instance less bigotry than our American Hawthorne. 
But even she does not allow the occasion to pass without a 
bigoted fling : “ She would as soon have thought of walking into 
the Babylonian furnace as venture again within that worthy 
priest’s reach.” Such has been, such is, the literary spirit of 
Protestants in the nineteenth century. If in this one instance 
Charlotte Bronté was moderate (as the times go), she made up 
for it in other places. She repeats the old charges of “ super- 
stition,” “ priestcraft,” etc., until we throw down her books with 
disgust. It is strange that Protestant ingenuity has not invent- 
ed in all these years some new slander against the church of 
God. Charlotte Bronté charges the church with “ doing little 
for man’s good and less for God’s glory”; that the sole object 
of all the church did was “that the priesthood might march 
straight on and straight upward to the all-dominating eminence 
whence they might at last stretch the sceptre of their Moloch 
church.” Her bigotry and ignorance come out fully in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “ People talk of the danger which Protes- 
tants expose themselves to in going to reside in Catholic coun- 
tries, and thereby running the chance of changing their faith. 
My advice to all Protestants who are so besotted as to turn Ca- 
tholic is to walk over the: sea on to the Continent; to attend 
Mass sedulously for a time; to note well the mummeries there- 
of, also the idiotic, mercenary aspect of all the priests; and ¢hen, 
if they are still disposed to consider papistry in any other light 
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than a most feeble, childish piece of humbug, let them turn pa- 
pist at once, that’s all. I consider Methodism, Quakerism, and 
the extremes of High and Low Churchism foolish, but Roman 
Catholicism beats them all. At the same time allow me to tell 
you that there are some Catholics who are as good as any 
Christians can be to whom the Bible is a sealed book, and much 
better than many Protestants.” Such amazing ignorance might 
have been expected from an itinerant preacher addressing a 
crowd of Yorkshire rustics in a barn, but coming from an edu- 
cated Englishwoman who had lived in Catholic Belgium it only 
shows the spirit of the age in regard to Catholicity. 

Suppose a Catholic should write a novel—a religious or non- 
religious novel—and speak of Protestantism as Protestant writers 
speak of Catholicity, what a cry would be raised by the univer- 
sal press, secular and sectarian! The ignorance of even educat- 
ed Protestants upon all Catholic matters is really astonishing. 
Men who would be ashamed not to know the ceremonies of a 
pagan system which perished nearly two thousand years ago 
are not ashamed to be ignorant of the ceremonies of the church 
which has existed with undiminished vigor for nearly two thou- 
sand years. 

The sublimest egotist of the nineteenth century, Carlyle, who 
spent the greater part of his long life in querulous repining at 
whatever was, without offering a practical remedy for the evils 
complained of, thus attempts to throw ridicule‘upon the head of 
that church whose literary, artistic, and scientific glory should 
have commanded his respect, if its manifest divinity did not con- 
vince his reason: “ The pope is the supreme priest, who believes 
God to be—what in the name of God does he believe God to be? 
—and discerns that all worship of God isa scenic phantasmagoria 
of wax candles, organ-blasts, Gregorian chants, Mass-pratings, 
purple monsignori, flowers, etc., all artistically spread out—to 
save the ignorant from worse.” This philosophical dreamer, 
who complaisantly sat smoking his pipe while his wife scrubbed 
the kitchen-floor before his eyes, might have learned from the 
teachings and example of the Catholic Church the spirit of 
meekness, humility, and charity which were sadly wanting in the 
self-worshipping sage of Chelsea. Length of life is a great maker 
of reputations ; had Disraeli died at forty-six instead of seventy- 
six the world would never have known of the fame of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, and his reputation as a public man would not 
have been more enduring than the reputation of that epitome of 
British prejudice and intolerance, Lord John Russell. Had 
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Carlyle died at forty-five instead of eighty-five his life would not 
have been deemed worthy of being written; he would have been 
spared the affliction of having Mr. Froude as his editor and biogra- 
pher, and the world would have been spared the painful details 
of a domestic life unparalleled in literary history. Carlyle’s 
wife was a lady, gently reared and exquisitely gifted, but the 
cold egotist made her a domestic drudge. She married him for 
ambition, but was forced to confess that, although his career far 
surpassed all her expectations, she was miserable. We frankly 
confess that we cannot join in the enthusiasm for Carlyle in 
which some, especially young men, indulge. We cannot help 
thinking that language should be written plainly enough to be 
understood. Carlyle thought, or affected to think, otherwise. 
His Germanized jargon is so obscure that the meaning is often 
lost ina cloud of words. In 1850 Macaulay wrote a sentence 
which seemed to point at Carlyle: ‘“ How little the all-important 
art of making meaning pellucid is studied now! Hardly any 
popular writer, except myself, thinks of it. Many seem to aim 
at being obscure. Indeed, they may be right enough in one 
sense ; for many readers give credit for profundity to whatever 
is obscure, and call all that is perspicuous shallow.” In the 
happy language of Shakspere, we might say that Carlyle “speaks 
an infinite deal of nothing. His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall seek all day ere you 
find them; and when you have them, they are not worth the 
search.” 

Macaulay’s History of England is unsurpassed for brilliancy of 
style and bitterness of prejudice. Written in the middle of this 
century, when the Catholic Church in England had been re- 
stored to its long-denied rights and privileges, he displays a spi- 
rit of bigotry worthy of the worst days of Puritan intolerance. 
“ Popish priests,” “ Romish superstition,” “ Popish idolatry,” and 
other insulting expressions are found on every page of his work. 
He was the Whig historian of a Whig revolution. He can see 
no good in the Catholic James II. and no evil in the Protestant 
William III. The one he paints as a fool and a tyrant, the other 
as a hero and a patriot. He brings out all the worst points in 
the character of James and suppresses all the worst points in 
the character of William. He seems to hate the house of Stuart 
with a personal hatred and to love the house of Orange with a 
personal love. Some of the most striking pages in Macaulay’s 
History of England are devoted to a,rapid sketch of the Jesuits. 
No writer, Catholic or Protestant, has given in so short a space 
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so graphic an account of this celebrated order. He speaks of 
their learning, their eloquence, their scientific researches, their 
self-denying devotion and apostolic zeal, their courage and forti- 
tude in the midst of dangers and tortures, but he attempts to 
take away all the admiration justly merited by the Society of 
Jesus by repeating the charges of “ time-serving,” “the end jus- 
tifies the means,” and other baseless fabrications which malice 
and ignorance have used with unscrupulous pertinacity for more 
than three centuries. All readers are familiar with the magni- 
ficent tribute to the Church of Rome in Macaulay’s review of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. We says the church was great and 
powerful before the Franks had crossed the Rhine, before the 
Saxons had invaded Britain, when Grecian eloquence was still 
heard at Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the 
temple of Mecca, and he adds that famous prophecy, “that the 
church may still exist in undiminished vigor when some tra- 
veller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s,” but,in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
he attributes all the marvellous vigor of the “ ever-ancient and 
ever-new ” church to human agencies. He sees not the Spirit of 
God inspiring and directing the church. 

Macaulay was the best-read man of his day ; the ancient clas- 
sics were as familiar to him as modern literature ; he spoke truth- 
fully when he said, 


“ Mine all the past, and all the future mine.” 


It is strange that a man of such immense information should be 
so prejudiced, that a man so enlightened on alk subjects should 
be buried in a Beeotian ignorance as to the divinity of the church 
which he himself says “links together the two great ages of 
human civilization.” He visits Rome and goes straight from the 
hotel to St. Peter’s: “In I went, and I was for a.moment fairly 
stunned by the magnificence and harmony of the interior. I 
never in my life saw, and never, I suppose, shall again see, any- 
thing so astonishingly beautiful. I really could have cried with 
pleasure.” He appreciates St. Peter’s because it stands in majes- 
tic beauty before his eyes, but the tombs of the early martyrs he 
does not believe in, though he has no doubt that Virgil’s tomb is 
authentic. 

We regret that so clever and graceful a writer as Mr. 
Howells should sink to this anti-Catholic prejudice and pro- 
nounce the august ceremonies of St. Peter’s “tedious and 
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empty,” and speak of what he is pleased to call “the revolting 
character of modern Romanism.” We confess we did not ex- 
pect to find in so “enlightened” and “liberal” a writer such 
coarse misrepresentation and childish drivel as the following 
passage from his Venetian Life: 


“ To see this superstition in all its proper grossness and deformity you 
must go into some of the Renaissance churches, fit tabernacles for that 
droning and mumming spirit which has deprived all young and generous 
men in Italy of religion, which makes the priests a bitter jest and byword, 
which has rendered the population ignorant, vicious, and hopeless, which 
gives its friendship to tyranny and its hatred to freedom, which destroys 
the life of the church that it may sustain the power of the pope.” 


Mr. Howells spent a few years in Italy, but, judging from the 
above specimen, we cannot say that travel has liberalized his 
mind. 

We shall make only a passing allusion to the polished pages 
of Prescott, which swarm with Puritan prejudice against all 
things Catholic, or to the narrow-minded bigotry against Catho- 
licity which filled the heart, the mind, and the soul of Charles 
Dickens. 

In pleasing contrast with all these, and the peer of the best 
of them, stands the broad-minded, whole-souled Thackeray. He 
never sneered at or disparaged the church of Christian antiquity. 
Driving through an American city, he passed a Catholic cathe- 
dral, and said, “ After all, that is the only thing that can be call- 
ed achurch.” The reader of Henry Esmond will find how dear 
to Thackeray was the Catholic doctrine of the intercession of 
saints, “ the departed soul still loving and praying for us ”; when- 
ever he introduces a “papist” it is not to sneer athim. The 
priest, with downcast eyes, reading his breviary in the cars, 
while the fierce and fanatical John Bull glares at him over his 
Times ; Father Holt is Henry Esmond’s early friend; the world- 
ly-minded Lady Steyne weeping when Becky Sharp plays some 
of the familiar music of her early convent days; and that pious 
Catholic lady, Mme. de Florac, beautiful in her old age, remem- 
bering in her prayers the soul of her dying lover, a ruined but 
yet noble Christian gentleman—these show the feeling which 
actuated Thackeray wherever Catholicity is concerned. 

The poets have generally been free from the spirit of intole- 
rance towards the church which too often disgraces prose-writers. 
Some of Longfellow’s most beautiful poems are Catholic in subject 
and treatment. Shakspere is so Catholic in many of his senti- 
ments that it is still a mooted question whether he was not a Ca- 
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tholic. Even Byron, sceptic as he was, saw and appreciated the 
beauty of that religion of which Dante was an humble believer. 
Dryden and Pope were both Catholics, and, although they did 
not always live up to the teachings of the church, they died for- 
tified by its holy sacraments. One of Poe’s most beautiful poems 
is addressed to the Blessed Virgin, and had he lived longer his 
love of the true and the beautiful might have led him to the 
bosom of that church which Goethe was too proud to embrace. 

The so-called modern scientists affect to sneer at Catholic 
conservatism, forgetting or ignorant of the fact that Christen- 
dom owes to Catholics all the leading scientific discoveries and 
inventions in the past—parchment and paper, printing and en- 
graving, improved glass and steel, gunpowder, clocks, telescopes, 
the mariner’s compass, the reformed calendar, chemistry, etc. 
Yet, in the face of these irresistible facts, the so-called “advanced 
thinkers” of the day have the effrontery to denounce the church 
as an enemy of modern progress—she is indeed an enemy of that 
“ progress” which leads to infidelity, and of which Tyndall and 
Huxley are the living representatives. These latter-day evangel- 
ists of materialism wander in a maze of absurdity in their vain 
endeavor to place nature above the God of nature, a man above his 
Creator. Their teachings are vague, uncertain, undetermined ; 
like an undirected letter, they reach nowhere. They appear be- 
fore the world with morality on their lips, but the experience of 
six thousand years teaches us that virtue without religion is 
dead, that morality without God is unknown. George Eliot, 
after a doubtful connection with the man of her heart, proclaim- 
ed as her creed that she desired no future that would break the 
ties of the past. The language of these modern scientists is full 
of sound, but really signifies nothing. What does Huxley mean 
when he teaches that the “highest content is to be attained by 
continually striving towards those high peaks where, resting in 
eternal calm, reason discerns the undefined but bright ideal of the 
highest good”? This is simply words, words, words, a delusion 
and a snare; and this is what men of science offer in exchange 
for God and heaven. In short, we, the “heirs of all the ages,” 
are coolly asked to give up our supernatural birthright, our 
heavenly home, a future happiness which it hath not entered into 
the mind of man to conceive, for such stuff as dreams are made 
of. What is this “highest happiness” of which these shallow 
men speak so constantly? Has Professor Huxley ever enjoyed 
it? lfso, when and where? 

Professor Huxley would use a cloud of words in attempting 
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to explain these things, but will his explanation satisfy any man 
of sense—a man not already degraded to the condition of the 
positive thinker? The professor dogmatically denies that a man 
has any right to supernatural faith, but declares positively that 
he will not “for one moment admit that morality is not strong 
enough to hold its own.” These so-called philosophers, while 
talking about “ moral beauty,” in fact open the way to the most 
degrading depravity that the world has ever seen by leaving 
man to his natural instincts—witness the orgies at the suppers 
of the Regent Orleans and the beastly licentiousness of Tiberius 
at Capri. Leslie Stephen contemptuously declares that “the 
impertinent young curate who tells me that I shall be burned 
everlastingly for not sharing his superstition is just as ignorant 
as Iam myself, and I know as much about it as my dog.” This 
reminds us of the young “ philosopher ” mentioned in the Sfecta- 
tor, who, after a season in London, returned to his country home 
a complete infidel, and told his father that he did not believe he 
had a soul any more than a dog. “Then,” said the irascible 
old gentleman, “if you think you will die like a dog you shall 
live like a dog,” and kicked him out of the house. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and his fellow-philogophers may glory in the belief that 
they are like dogs, but we prefer to rest our hopes upon the 
divine promises believed in for six thousand years, not upon the 
vain delusions of to-day. How any sane man can look up to the 
starry heavens, and say chance placed the myriads of worlds 
there and holds them in limitless space, is beyond our compre- 
hension. Show these “leaders of modern thought” a house, a 
steam-engine, and ask them whether these things came into ex- 
istence by chance; they will tell you that they had a maker, a 
creator. If such material things had a creator, how much more 
the stars of the firmament and the great globe which we inhabit ! 
In the magnificent language of Antigone : 


“The unwritten and the enduring laws of God, 
Whichare not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But live from everlasting, and none breathes 
Who knows them whence begotten.” 


These “advanced thinkers ” talk much about an earthly paradise. 
Where is it? In what does it consist? Who inhabit it? Where 
has it been these six thousand years? The philosophic teaching 
of these men is an idle dream unworthy the deliberate considera- 
tion of intelligent minds. Has their gospel of irreligion brought 
peace and good-will to the world? Has it improved humanity? 
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Has it elevated the minds of men to better and nobler things? 
Can these false philosophers hope that their teachings will incite 
to virtues to which heaven could not incite, or lure men from 
vices from which hell-fire could not scare them? They argue 
with some ingenuity against faith, but what do they offer us in 
exchange for it? What do they believe? If they believe no- 
thing they are not qualified to teach others what to believe or 
disbelieve. Matthew Arnold puts the case very clearly when he 
says: “ There is truth of science and truth of religion; truth of 
science does not become truth of religion until it is made reli- 
gious. Let us have science from the men of science, and reli- 
gion from the men of religion.” 

The heart of man is naturally religious, and even in the 
midst of the irreligious spirit of the age there are many hearts 
aching for the religion they have been taught to despise. Car- 
dinal Newman says there is no medium in true philosophy be- 
tween atheism and Catholicity, and a perfectly sustained mind 
must embrace either the one or the other, and adds: “lama 
Catholic by virtue of my belief in a God, and if I am asked why 
I believe in a God I answer that it is because I believe in my- 
self, that I find it impossible to believe in my own existence 
without also believing in the existence of God.” The human 
soul demands an object worthy of its faith, and finds such an 
object in God alone, to worship whom elevates the worshipper. 
In the language of the American Catholic poet, George H. 
Miles, in his beautiful dramatic poem “ Mohammed ”: 


“T would rather be a beggar with a God 
To worship, than an emperor without one.” 


For more than eighteen hundred years the Catholic Church has 
sustained unmoved the attacks of heresy, schism, and infidelity, 
and is now more powerful and numerous than ever before. If 
the church did not stand before the world as “the pillar and 
ground of truth,” ever battling against the spirit of infidelity, the 
chaotic condition foretold by Pope in the conclusion of the 
“ Dunciad” would come to pass: 


“ Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 
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III. 


AND now “hard times,” that had been to them a rumor con- 
nected with distant cities and the larger towns, began to make 
themselves felt up at Gruenwald. The most prosperous of the 
settlers began to retrench even their comparatively small ex- 
penses, and that told directly upon the poorer still who depended 
on these, and already with such it was “living from hand to 
mouth.” Edmond prudently forbore a contemplated dairy ex- 
tension, and would have sold his only cow had it involved any 
luxury of butter; but it counted too largely in the living of the 
hungry little flock, in its substitution for meat, to be spared. 
But he went without the winter coat that he had counted on. 
“Thank God,” he would sometimes say, “ with our abundant 
wood warmth cannot fail us indoors, and we must move the 
livelier outside.” 

But Margaret was equally self-denying, and it hurt him to 
see her making the slow journey in the ox-cart on Sundays—there 
being no longer a horse to ride—and covering little Waldemar 
and herself in the well-worn outer garment that was now poor 
protection for one. But they were well, and the children were 
hardy, and both, cheerful in temperament, determined to encour- 
age each other, rarely let escape a word that betrayed fear or de- 
pression. Only one day when Franz and little Elisa were playing 
“I’ve found a gold-mine ”"—“ What did you buy first with it?” 
Edmond joined in their enfantillage and cried too: “ I’ve found a 
gold-mine, and I bought first the ‘motherly ’ [mutter/ich], a splen- 
did cloak, fur-lined with ermine like a queen’s.” This was his 
only hint of what he had seen; but his voice betrayed his pain, so 
Margaret exclaimed with courage: “ Did you buy with it the 
big, happy heart that beats under the old shawl? For without 
that you may keep it for sad queens.” 

At the Christmas which made little Waldemar eighteen 
months old the household present was a baby-girl, and there 
was no other except wood-carven toys from Edmond’s hand, ani- 
mals for the boys, and a doll for Elise dressed by her mother. 
Margaret would have called the new-comer for her mother, 
Emma; but Edmond was persistent this time, and the baby Mar- 
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garet was called Margot (Margo) in common speech for distinc- 
tion. 

A good farming year made “ the times” a little less severe 
here, although the rumors from beyond were worse than those 
of any preceding year in every commercial centre, and sooner 
or later must be felt in the remoter dependencies. But the win- 
ter wore away, and Margaret gave double diligence to the sim- 
ple instructions of which the elder children were now capable, 
while contriving with every possible invention the extension of 
the little wardrobes at least possible cost. 

From the outset Margaret and Edmond, singing about the 
house and farm, had been examples that the children were quick 
to imitate, and as early as possible Edmond had trained the little 
voices to harmonious action. To hear the evening hymn in 
which at night all joined was indeed a pleasure, and the unison 
of clear, sweet tones was admirable. 

For two years there was no material change at Gruenwald, but 
to keep as they were Edmond had been obliged to sacrifice more 
timber, and Margaret to draw upon her own deposit for the 
most necessary articles of the children’s clothing. And a rather 
gloomy spirit was settling over the community, that was in- 
creased by coming together on Sundays in clothing that told its 
own story in nearly every household. 

And there was difficulty in avoiding the painful theme of the 
mutual want that was evident, and private conversation became 
mutual confessions of individual privation. The festive gather- 
ings were discontinued without comment, the trivial expenses 
being too great to hint at as possible. Some of the men who 
had cut down the most of their trees were soberly thinking of 
selling the land at heavy loss, and one or two with small families 
or none had already done so and gone to Chicago to work in 
the service of others or in manufactories. The sad report that 
came from them of the city pinch and grind alone deterred some 
of the rest from following their example. 

The summer was beautiful this year, and the fields promis- 
ing ample harvests, when Edmond was taken sick with typhoid 
fever. There had been a few other cases, chiefly, like his own, 
from overwork and underfeeding. He had tried to do with as 
little hired labor as possible—a grievous economy, as it proved, 
opening the way to disease when it appeared. 

And now Margaret’s courage began to be tested ; now began 
a battle that was to show of what she was made. For four 
wecks it was steady contest, and during the last one face to face 
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with death. Then came a crisis, watched without an hour’s ab- 
sence by faithful Dr. Klein, and one pale gray morning, just be- 
fore the sun rose, the happy verdict, “ He will live,” and with 
its coming rays sweet recognition, and Margaret was banished 
for a little rest. 

How she lived and nursed him unaided, and fed and cared 
for the five children, was one of the problems that other mothers 
have had to solve in action, though it cannot be done in words; but 
that she did it in her own beautiful way—‘her unparalleled 
way,” said the doctor again and again—is the wonder after all. 
That she was able, with all the elements of noise and con- 
fusion, to secure quiet for the sick man, that no child cried 
with hunger or fell asleep undressed at night, were mysteries 
indeed. 

But added problems lay in the future, when, during the slow 
convalescence and inability to think, Margaret found means to 
hire the harvesting, and send away such as he habitually con- 
signed to dealers, and nurse the coming appetite, and soothe the 
sick caprices, and wear through all her beautiful smile. It told 
heavily on her little savings, and the future frowned. 

There were moments of deepest perplexity and dreadful 
anxiety, when lines of anguish replaced the smiles and the relief 
of tears was none too great; but these were moments on her 
knees, when Margaret laid her too great burdenat the foot of the 
cross, and, placing her sorely anxious heart within the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, offered her pain and received the sacred gift of 
strength that carried her through all. 

And now came sterner poverty than they had ever known. 
Edmond’s recovery had only reached the point of slowly moving 
about the house and barn, doing the most necessary work in the 
feeblest manner, when the little flock were attacked by scarlet 
fever, and in cases of two of the children followed by diphtheria. 
Edmond’s low spirits were brought to something like dismay at 
this crisis, so that Margaret, who had always shared with him 
every condition of mind into which their children entered, had 
now a sense of isolation in feigning hopes she dared not fairly 
feel, and cheer him in her passage from one bed to another. To 
nourish her little ones fairly during the last year she had drafted 
largely on her savings, and the harvesting left now but twenty- 
five dollars. 

The usual payment from the dealers to whom Edmond sold 
his wheat was often deferred in these times until Christmas, and 
last year they had waited until the middle of January. What 
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this year might bring from delay or failure Margaret dared not 
think, the need of shat money was so imperative, and failure had 
just been reported of one such dealer, who owed half a year’s 
living to two of the farmers of Gruenwald. 

This Margaret shut away from thought as she set herself to 
repatch the little garments, now so mended and remended that 
hardly a piece of the original cloth could be seen. And when 
the doctor declared that “ flannel next the skin was imperative ”’ 
for little Edmond and the baby, the diphtheritic ones, and Mar- 
garet’s scissors attacked the old shawl, “ too thin” when Walde- 
mar was a baby, it was first with a sigh at its inadequacy, then 
with one little gush of gratitude that there was even so much to 
lie between the little flesh and death. 

One sharply cold week, the last in November, Edmond came 
into the house blue and trembling with the cold that his ill-pro- 
tected, under-nourished frame could scarcely resist. He said that 
“if this continued he should have to borrow from the bedding.” 
Some of the men at Gruenwald had been obliged to do this, and 
last of all Dr. Klein also; for he was now as poor as any, with pa- 
tients some years in arrears, none able to furnish him with money, 
or with available food often, and he was now obliged to wrap him- 
self in a bed-comfortable in order to accomplish his visits at all. 
This week the five wan faces coming up as from the grave pre- 
sented such an aspect that he spoke the word until now repress- 
ed: “ It is nourishment or death.” 

‘It was on the last night of November that, looking around 
on her sleeping brood and thinking of another little one soon 
to be added to it, the picture of her own helplessness at that 
moment, with so many leaning on her, struck true terror to her 
soul. Margaret involuntarily groaned, praying: 

“ At last, God, I have put my whole trust inthee. While these 
hands could toil and this heart could pray I have not despaired ; 
nor will I, for I Jove thee.” With Margaret, to love God was to 
trust him fully, fearlessly, though it seemed to her that she must 
presently lie still and see some of them die. 

With the morning came a letter brought up by the doctor 
on his return from the station. It was from her brother, after 
more than three years’ silence, asking in the friendliest way, as if 
only as many weeks had passed, of their welfare, and asking, as 
he was likely to come to Chicago before Christmas, if he could 
send some one thing more acceptable than another for the chil- 
dren, as he might perhaps “run up,” if he had time. In a post- 
script he added his mother’s request for the names and ages of 
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“the two children,” that she might write them in the family 
Bible. Poor Margaret! 

To write the response, that must be immediate to be of ser- 
vice, she sacrificed the fly-leaves of her much-prized Shakspere, 
and wrote by firelight that night, her first leisure. Without a 
word that could intimate censure at their silence, she excused 
her own, saying that “she feared a report of their steadily failing 
condition for the last few years would have been construed as an 
appeal.” 


“As long as we could live in health in the humblest way,” she went on, 
“TI was undaunted, and it has not been until poverty and sickness united 
have threatened to deprive me of my dear ones that courage has failed. 
To give you a brief sketch of what has been I will go back to my last let- 
ters, telling you chiefly of our prosperity,and happiness in the possession of 
our little elder son, named Franz for Edmond’s father, and with pleasure on 
my part that it was so nearly brother Francis’ name. Also there was a girl- 
baby, as you will see in the list enclosed with dates of birth for mother, and 
a young infant that you have forgotten. That was our junior Edmond, 
whose life, the doctor says to-day, hovers between life and death, like that 
of his younger sister, for the decision of a generous diet—‘ nourishment 
or death’ were his words. With a yearof prosperity that renewed all our 
hope came our little Waldemar, and after him our ‘hard-times’ baby, Mar- 
garet, whom I would have named Emma, if I could have chosen; but the 
name waits the possibility that the coming winter presents. God willing, 
another little child will be ours, and, in spite of the hardships to which she 
must inevitably be born, if the rest are but spared and we have the barest 
means of living it will be welcome, and has been until now a‘ pleasing 
hope.” Then, with half-apology for the details that must follow, she wrote : 

“You ask, ‘What would be acceptable?’ and I say, anything, from mo- 
ther’s rag-bag to the last shred of such clothing as I know you habitu- 
ally give away. Could you see the children you would think the contents 
of the first had already been showered over them in the many-colored 
patches that compose every garment. I wish that I could say that there 
were two pairs of stockings to each child, but the truth is that, to wash 
a portion of their clothing, I have to do as other neighbors do and send 
them to bed. 

“ And the beds themselves are being despoiled, since the men here have 
now to wear the comfortables as overcoats. There are six or seven who 
have come to this besides Edmond and our dear Doctor Klein, and there are 
others who would if they hadthem. If I had but one thing to ask, after 
food and medicines for my delicate children, it would be drugs for the doc- 
tor to use, quinine now being so dear that he can no longer buy it, no one 
paying him money; and if there was an old coat large enough for him to 
wear! He is quite as large as Uncle Gil, as we used to call him—your good 
partner—and taller still, and this year his hair has grown gray with looking 
on at suffering he was powerless to relieve. With all our sickness” (she 
had told it earlier in the letter) “we have paid him nothing, nor given him 
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aught but the mouthful of food he has shared at table as our brother and 
our friend. 


“When I think of my children and the luxuries of my own childhood 
I will say, for the interest it may afford yours, that they have not known 
the taste of candy or sweets half a dozen times in their lives—that is, the 
elder ones; the three younger never. What would they say toa piece of 


mother’s cake! It almost makes a baby of me at this moment to think of 
it myself. 

“If I have one thought more selfish than another for my own wants it 
divides itself between my worn-out milk-pans, long since scoured to the 
iron, and reading; if ever there is time again I could feast on old news- 
papers from home and your magazines piled under the eaves.” 


In another place the doctor had induced her to ask specifi- 
cally for cod-liver oil and wine, and atonic prescription for Ed- 


mond senior that he had written out and could dilute for the 
children. 


“ And now,” she said in conclusion, “I feel that I am causing you trou- 
ble and expense that I would as far as possible avoid. Let it be met, where 
it can, by the clothes you would give to others and the accumulations | 
have so often known tolie in garret or cellar awaiting such distribution. 
Above all, send me assurances of your continued affection.” 

Francis Chester, a now successful wholesale merchant in iron 
and steel, received his sister’s letter in his spacious, well-warmed 
counting-room, and, after reading, handed it with sober face to 
his partner, the bachelor, “ Uncle Gil.” “How soon can you 
start, Francis?” said the elder gentleman, with rather shaky 
tones of voice. 

‘‘T had thought of leaving on the 1oth, as we arranged yes- 
terday,” said Chester, “but I think I will defer matters a day or 
two longer, and take something besides the hand-valise and chil- 
dren’s presents that my fancy had suggested. Meanwhile I will 
make a list of articles that I had better order as I walk home 
from the office, and hasten the letter up to the house, that the 
ladies may be busy, too.” 

“ Leave the doctor to me, will you?” said Uncle Gil briefly. 
To say that Francis Chester’s house was buzzing for several 
days after would feebly indicate the stir in the domestic hive. 
Really charitable people they were in a commonplace way, 
ready to contribute to the casual calls of their neighborhood and 
church; and now that so deep a need lay close at home, it stirred 
the pent-up fountains of the family heart and set all their pulses 
working to a prompt and practical tune. 

Mother and sister, wife and children, all joined Francis Ches- 


ter in a famous box that he determined to carry or send, the 
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only perplexity being to decide whether to hasten his departure 
with little or wait until the most desirable articles on hand 
should be augmented by those scarcely less so and forthcoming. 
On the toth of December Mr. Chester came at an early hour 
from his office, accompanied by Uncle Gil, and in the presence 
of his family began to pack. 

It was a picture to be long remembered: old Mrs. Ches- 
ter, tearful and busy, striving to aid with the energy of a wo- 
man once active, and adding more messages to her contributions 
than any one man’s mind could possibly remember; her invalid 
daughter, and Mrs. Chester, also an infirm person, and the group 
of boys and girls clustering around Uncle Gil or stumbling over 
piles of things lying on tables, chairs, the floor—everywhere. It 
would be a shame to exclude the reader ! 

First of all in the bottom of a huge box were laid some yards 
of rubber cloth, coming up at the sides, with surplus flaps for the 
final protection of the contents. Then came a layer of under- 
clothing, most of it outgrown or shrunken, but not outworn— 
space in this precious box being too valuable for worn-out ma- 
terial. A few old friends of the family in easy circumstances 
had been taken into confidence and materially increased this 
layer and a contribution of boys’ clothes. Next came new flan- 
nel in the piece, both blue and red. ‘“ Now,” said Francis Ches- 
ter, “for the dummies.” Turning to the extension-table, he 
placed there six pairs of rubber boots, from a large man’s size to 
those for a child of five. In these, carefully padded in the feet 
with cotton wool, he placed six bottles of cod-liver oil and as 
many more of Madeira and Sherry wines, and around the bot- 
tles poured rice in the grain until each was kept firmly in place, 
then tied over the top soft caps and hoods of knit wool. As 
they stood in the dim light they were not unlike a row of black 
dolls. These were kept in place in the box with most closely 
packed boys’ clothes skilfully wedged by some dozens of pairs of 
stockings, hand-knit by Grandma Chester for this family, but 
speedily transferred to the little Western cousins. 

Out of the suits, that for little city boys must be alike, there 
were many unworn but unmatched garments, in such numbers 
that it did not seem as if Margaret’s boys could wear them out 
in two years. 

Around the sides of. the box Mr. Chester cunningly bestowed 
such tools as an axe, a hatchet, etc., etc., which, lying flat be- 
tween the side and the rubber cloth, occupied a merely nominal 
space. Thencame a puzzle—a grand plum-cake made by Grand. 
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ma Chester’s own hands and liberally fruited. It filled the lar- 
gest.sized milk-pan of a dozen of varied size. How could these 
be packed without waste room ? 

Before attempting to place these—and, we may as well say, 
at every other stage of the packing that offered crevices—Mr. 
Chester had sifted in grains of unparched coffee from a supply 
that stood waiting to be so used ; and only those who have pack- 
ed where hair’s-breadth space is counted can understand the in- 
credible quantity that can be thus worked in. 

When he began to pack the pans it was on a solid new floor 
over the tops of the rubber boots. Standing one within another, 
the dozen were placed next in threes, the box holding exactly 
four in a square, the cake in one, delicacies in two of the others: 
choice tea—untasted at Gruenwald for four years—gelatine, a 
choice selection of candies and dainties for the children, to whom 
peppermints were as fairy-tales told of by their mother, but 
“‘true’’ and now about to be realized. Only a stern discretion 
prevented these from swelling to a magnitude that would have 
forbidden more valuable articles. 

The fourth of the great pans held a choice selection of quinine 
and the most valuable drugs, chosen by Uncle Gil’s own physi- 
cian for Dr. Klein’s use. The sloping under-sides of the pan 
were filled and wedged by Irish moss in a quantity that pro- 
mised abundance of blanc-mange. 

The next layer was valuable again: waterproof cloaks for 
Margaret and Elisa, and a large, old-fashioned long shawl for the 
former—unfashionable but nearly unworn. Then came Uncle 
Gil’s own great-coat, bought new for himself that winter, a great 
knotted beaver, relinquished to Dr. Klein with a pleasure that 
only the dear, large-hearted old gentleman knew. It was the 
second he had parted from already, early in the season as it was, 
and he wrapped himself in an old one pronounced “ shabby ” by 
his friends, folding in such comfort as he could never have felt 
in keeping the new one. The children cried, Why, Uncle 
Gil!”’ and even Mr. Chester asked, “Isn’t this going Zoo far, 
Gilbert?” But a vision of a Western home and pallid faces 
round a sad hearthstone, with a spectral guest awaiting his awful 
bidding, had been evoked by Margaret’s pen-and-ink picture and 
deafened his ears to remonstrances. 

Now followed clothing for the yourger children in various 
stages of wear, but worthy their space, and some underwear 
and two dresses, made over from old ones, for Elisa’s size, as well 
as could be guessed. Then Mr. Chester brought out a new suit 
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for Edmond—guessed at, too—and an overcoat not new, but sup- 
plemented by the best India-rubber one that he could buy, with 
a smaller one for Franz. Most of these goods in rubber were 
purchased from, others the gift of, a friend of the family and 
deeply interested in Margaret’s children. The fine filling of all 
the upper layers was—beans! 

“What if the beans and coffee mix, papa?” asked a practical 
little Chester. ‘Then the little Brenners will have the plea- 
sure of assorting them and keeping their little fingers out of 
mischief,” said Papa Chester. 

Slight as was the drollery of this trivial speech, it set the lit- 
tle Chesters off in peals of laughter, and, the infection spreading 
to their elders, they began to laugh too, because light-hearted 
people laugh so readily, and they were light-hearted from being 
engaged inagoodaction. “ What a grand cure for the ‘ blues’!”’ 
said Uncle Gil, taking breath. 

Here the Chester boys begged room for some marbles, tops, 
and fish-hooks gathered up from the play-room, having, of course, 
“no money left,” like other school-boys, the pockets of whose 
wear are very melting-pots ; and then they fell teasing that some 
prize poultry might go: “ Real Plymouth Rocks ” ; “ They can't 
have any out there like ’em” ; “Second prize.” And then a din 
of “ points” and “strains’’ outside all ordinary comprehension. 

With some blankets and other bedding long lying for some 
imaginary need, as such things lie in well-to-do homes, the use- 
less storage was now brought out by Mrs. Chester and the box 
was pronounced full. But what was to become of the remaining 
pile? There was a new unmade dress for Margaret, and a made- 
up gray flannel wrapper and underwear suited to her needs, and 
a box of Christmas presents, especially the gift of Mrs. Francis 
Chester, who had a private income of her own of late years. It 
‘ contained a knife for Franz, and a little music-box for Edmond— 
“that poor little boy that had always to lie down or sit up on 
pillows,” as the little Chester girls pityingly said—and some sol- 
diers for Waldemar, and gay blocks for the baby, and a doll for 
Elisa—a “ beauty of a doll,” to which sick Aunt Sarah had given 
four days’ labor, that “ every stitch of its wardrobe could come 
off and on” at the demand of the critical Chester girls. 

And with it was another box into which no one was supposed 
to be initiated, but all the elders knew was to restore hope in 
Margaret’s heart in its provision for the little next one. It was 
the gift, too, of her sister-in-law, but grandma had laid therein 
with great solemnity her old string of gold beads, ancient and 
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heavy—“ if it should be a girl and named Emma,” otherwise “ for 
Elisa, with grandma’s love.” 

So a trunk had to be brought down from the garret, and a 
large one, for there was still a new suit of clothes for Franz— 
made a little too large in view of the old ones in the box, but 
seeming to Uncle Francis the most desirable gift that he could 
make his namesake—and it seemed as if there would really be no 
room for Margaret’s reading ; but there was, and for a Cardigan 
vest that came in just before the trunk was shut, and some 
choice garden-seeds were stuffed in for the next planting, and a 
store of sewing materials, and some packages of nails and small 
hardware, with a final sifting-in of shelled pop-corn. 

But room could not possibly be made for the corn-popper, 
and so it was that the Chester boys at last carried the day on 
the fowl question. A neat prize-cage was made to be sightly 
enough for Mr. Chester’s handling, and the corn-popper hung in 
the top with forage for the trio; and room failing for this, the 
imitative youths rattled an extra supply into papa’s valise among 
the clean shirts, to his entire disgust, but was told in excuse, 
‘* Just as you did, papa, to fill all the spaces.” 

And when the exposure to cold on the journey was consid- 
ered, especially the woods transit at Gruenwald, grandma reopen- 
ed her heart and her closets and brought out another bed-cover, 
shut away only from the box’s inability to hold it. 

Another box but little smaller than the trunk stood packed in 
the lower hall, full of oranges, dates, figs, and similar delicacies, 
and when the expressman came on the morning of the 12th, 
and the great box and hens and valise were added, he used 
strong expressions about the “emigration of families in winter,” 
and would not have touched the great box had not Mr. Chester, 
foreseeing its weight, had it mounted on low iron wheels, which 
he was sure would be of use in such a family. 

A telegram had been despatched to Margaret as soon as the 
date of departure had been definitely fixed for the 12th, asking 
for means of transportation to meet him where railways ended. 

The evening that witnessed the completion of the box-pack- 
ing saw Uncle Gil and Francis Chester in long consultation on 
the business matters for which the latter was going to Chicago. 

In spite of the pressure now heavily felt, and at its very worst 
in the outlying districts, there was a little rallying in some branches 
of trade in the cities, and the directors of a projected railway 
were now making efforts in many directions to secure mate- 
rial at the lowest possible bids before a rise in prices should be 
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the result of still stronger reaction. Believing that the occasion, 
with certain facilities that they controlled, would warrant the 
journey Westward, the active junior partner decided to risk it 
and secure the contract, if possible. 

There had also been in discussion between them a question 
involving, perhaps, the fate of Edmond Brenner's long-projected, 
now hopeless, scheme of constructing a saw-mill, in which Uncle 
Gil finally left everything at the discretion of the younger man. 
In fact, Chester was always the cautious, and Gilbert the impul- 
sive, man in transactions appealing to feeling, while a principle 
of liberality in one was met by natural generosity in the other, 
which harmonized actions like these. 

Poor Mr. Chester’s care of live-stock on his journey would 
make a story of its own; but by dint of great watchfulness on his 
part and timely gifts of cigars to freight-agents the feathered 
trio were kept warm and well fed to the end. 

As for the business in Chicago, on the morning of his arrival 
he found one of the most important members of the “ board” 
absent from the city, and, laying the case briefly before the other 
directors, made an appointment several days later, and, rejoiced 
at the opportunity of hastening on, took the noon express to 
Gruenwald—not without having increased his freight, how- 
ever; for having an idle hour and a half, and saying, “In fora 
penny, in for a pound,” he had gathered up from the markets 
a barrelful of fresh provision, especially meats, knowing that he 
could depend upon the weather for their preservation. 

At one o’clock he was again speeding Westward. At about 
two he was accosted by a tall, handsome man of most pleasing 
address, gentlemanly in spite of his brakeman’s suit, who, touching 
his hat in a most un-American manner, asked “if he were not 
Mr. Chester?” Surprised to find a friend so soon, he was no 
less so when that friend proved to be his brother-in-law Brenner. 

Going with him into the freight car, that they might converse 
more freely and with less interruption to Edmond’s duties, the 
latter related what had been happening since Margaret's letter. 

“ The day that it was mailed to you,” said Edmond, “I had 
taken little Franz and the oxen down to Gruenwald, hoping to 
find some work at the station, as a few of us have done by odd 
chances through the winter, and, if possible, pick up enough to 
buy a bit of meat for soup for the children. Franz was just well 
enough to venture out on pleasant days, being one of the least 
ill. We had waited all day without result, and in awaiting the 
last train I had turned the oxen and cart toward home, setting 
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all right for a start, asit happily proved; but my heart was heavy 
with the thought of returning empty-handed to poor, tired Mar- 
garet, who had worn through the day without my aid. When, 
pflick! stops the train short and they put down a sick man, a 
brakeman. Out comes the conductor: It was a long train, with 
many cars left over from the last week’s accumulation. They were 
behind time, and minutes were valuable, the weather bitter, and 
no one to take the brakeman’s place could be easily spared from 
the other employees. ‘ Five dollars to the first able-bodied vol- 
unteer,’ says the conductor, ‘and the brakeman’s pay while he is 
disabled.’ 

“T looked around; other men, waiting like myself, had gone 
home discouraged or I should not have had the chance to think 
at all. The four men besides myself were less capable, two to- 
tally unfit for the work, though my strength is not to boast of. 
You see that I am very thinstill. But it was bread, perhaps life, 
for our children. ‘I will go,’ said I. 

“ Writing a hasty word to Margaret that was hardly explana- 
tion, I said: ‘ Little Franz, will you take the oxen home and be a 
man and take care of mamma while I am gone?’ And fastening 
the paper and money well within his clothes, I was on the train 
and away. It did not occupy six minutes. The brakeman con- 
tinues ill of fever, and, finding that Margaret is glad, yes, grateful, 
for this bit of good luck, | have agreed to keep the place until 
his recovery. But pray God it may be speedy and I can again 
rejoin my family, for so dreary a fortnight I have never known 
since my early hermit days in the woods.” 

“ And how did you recognize me?” asked Chester. “The 
freight-agent first called my attention to my name on the boxes,” 
said Edmond; “then, walking through the cars, I saw my Mar- 
garet’s eyes in your head.” And the tears could hardly be kept 
back from his own as the warm-hearted man named her. 

Francis Chester learned a lesson that afternoon that lasted 
his life-long, as in the disjointed bits of conversation between 
himself and his newly-found brother-in-law he detected some of 
the results that the last ten years of Edmond’s life had been pro- 
ducing. Hesaw a manas faithful in duty and as humble in obedi- 
ence as a soldier, as gentle and firm in direction as an officer; for 
there were several cases of command that fell to him in surplus 
freight transportations. He saw a man meanly clad, in thin, 
much-mended raiment, pretend to manliness and maintain it; and 
that he won smiles and a good word from all with whom he dealt 
on equal terms was no surprise. Edmond had in charge in the 
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second-class car an emigrant family, with whom he divided the 
brief opportunities otherwise given to his brother-in-law ; and not 
sweet Margaret Chester herself could have rivalled the thought- 
ful care that her husband bestowed, so tender to the little children 
of these wanderers, with thoughts of those who needed it at 
home. Pain is so expansive! 

“ And what will Margaret herself be like?’’ asked Chester of 
himself. “For this man bears marks of a woman’s moulding. 
A silent, undeveloped girl, into what has she bloomed? I always 
doubted if I knew her well.” 

It was quite dark when the train slowed at Gruenwald, and, 
already behind time, greeting and parting were hurried, the con- 
ductor impatient at the delay made by the big box; so that 
Edmond’s most emphatic hug of little Franz and introduction 
of him to his uncle were of the briefest. There they stood, great 
man and small, with their formidable freight, while the train 
whistled off into space. But the little man had the heart of a 
hero, and, after one long, asking glance upturned to his uncle, 
promptly called to his aid the friendly neighbors, whose assist- 
ance with a second pair of oxen were required. 

Fortunately a sufficient snowfall on the frozen ground per- 
mitted the use of sleds and comparatively quick progress, or it 
would have been a matter of delay and more aid still. As it 
was, Francis Chester felt the experience a bitter one, and it 
quickened his thoughts. More lessons! He saw men walking 
in such articles of apparel that he could not call them clothing 
—veritable Joseph’s coats in color and variety. Some of them 
wore the covers that served the beds at night, as Margaret had 
written. To hide the poverty of their feet and save them from 
frost-bite most of them had withed them in straw—happy they 
whose boots were whole beneath it—and poor little Franz, run- 
ning as long as he was able beside the last sled, was only fit to 
move his straw-cased legs for short distances, and sit down, spent 
and weary, behind the load. This carried the trunk and smaller 
boxes, barrel, and coop; the forward sled, under an older driver, 
bearing all that it could sustain in the heavy box on wheels. 

Once or twice Mr. Chester would have tried to walk to keep 
warm; but the road was positively impassable to his low-rubber- 
ed feet and clothes of fine fabric, that would have been quite 
spoiled. Passing his hand once beneath the jacket of little 
Franz, he shuddered at the thought of one of his own boys so 
slightly protected, and this one but so lately an invalid. An 
impulse to wrap him in his own great-coat sprang into being, 
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but at the instant his attention was diverted by an addition to 
the party. 

A large man, looking in the dimness and to his quickened 
senses half gigantic, came upon them at a cross-road, or path—for 
it seemed a mere opening among the trees—and on the saddle 
before him sat a little girl. It was Dr. Klein bringing little 
Elisa from the house of a neighbor sick in bed, to whom she had 
been lent for such small services as her busy little hands and 
willing heart had been taught to render, while the husband and 
father of three mere infants was absent on a distant piece of 
work that brought food to his most needy household. 

The doctor, dismounting, begged Mr. Chester to change 
places with him and shorten the last half-mile, and Chester, really 
exhausted and chilled, did not scruple to do so. The horse, 
most familiar with his road, needed no urging or guidance to 
what had often proved his resting-place for the night, and, 
springing forward at a home-pace, soon brought the weary man 
and Elisa to the house on the knoll. 

Had he met Margaret elsewhere he would have failed to re- 
cognize in the large woman that he saw the rather slender girl 
of his memory. But there were gestures that he recalled direct- 
ly, and her old smile with a dimple on one side that remained, 
and a dry, quiet manner of speech, that provoked smiles while 
she pretended gravity, that seemed familiar. But in the German- 
speaking mother of many children she seemed again lost to him 
wholly. 

His attention was quickly drawn to a pale child stretched on 
a kind of sofa by the fireside, whose wasted face and sad expres- 
sion brought a pang as he thought, “ For that one I have come 
too late,” and to two other little sleeping faces, thin and pale, 
though less haggard than the boy Edmond’s. Mr. Chester be- 
lieved that through fatigue he was incapable of farther emotion, 
but when the girl who had been his companion, removing her 
outer wear, came into light, he thought that it shone on the most 
perfect child-beauty that he had ever seen. Neither Franz nor 
Elisa had been nearly as ill as the three younger children, and 
the glow that the cold had laid upon her cheek was like the flush 
of health. But all were wofully thin. 

His well-cared-for stomach could with difficulty accept the 
food awaiting him, and his “Thank you; only a bit of toast 
buttered and a cup of tea, please,” brought blushes to Marga- 
ret’s cheek at her inability to provide two of the simple articles 
requested. Fortunately there had been a mine of food discov- 
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ered in the early fall in the mushrooms springing up this year 
abundantly in the old horse-pasture, the oldest grassy clearing, 
and Dr. Klein had taught them to distinguish them from their 
poison kith of the woods. These, dried, had stood between them 
and hunger many winter days already, and from these Mr. Ches- 
ter was able to make an imperfect meal. 

In the night that followed this man had time to accuse him- 
self of great negligence toward one so closely allied to himself, 
but, after some restless hours of conscience-smiting, he slept 
heavily and until a late hour next morning. Waking some 
hours after the rest of the household, he started as if conscience- 
smitten anew with the picture of the wan-faced boy by the fire- 
side, and thinking, “ I have delayed his chance for restoration by 
sO many more hours,” hastened his dressing. Needless to say 
that the bay bed-room had been devoted to his use, and coming 
out of it into the great room, now encumbered with the boxes, 
his first greetings were from the beautiful little girl. Very 
modestly coming forward, she met him with a little speech meant 
to be English, but strongly accented throughout: “Hast thou 
well slept, mine uncle?” 

To hear his sister speaking in a strange tongue with these in- 
fants removed her again from his memory ; yet he found some- 
thing very winning about this woman, even as a new character, 
in whose genial presence he recalled little of the rather reserved 
girl at home. No one could feel long a stranger with Margaret, 
and had they never before met Francis would soon have been 
at his ease. 

Now, as soon as his simple breakfast was despatched, he, right- 
ly interpreting the glances of the young eyes, proceeded to the 
opening of the boxes. First the Plymouth Rocks were released 
in the barn until separate provision in the old hen-coops could 
be arranged for the private occupation of these choice foreign- 
ers. Cries of admiration in every note of the scale, and every 
German expletive, greeted these fine specimens of poultry, un- 
til Uncle Francis felt almost repaid for the trouble they had 
cost him; and when from warm wrappings of wool a dozen eggs 
were produced, in hope of some unseasonable setting-hen con- 
tingency, Margaret’s cheerful prophecies of an improved race at 
Gruenwald showed appreciation. Ultimately five of these prov- 
ed unchilled enough to hatch, and, with the caged trio, were the 
progenitors of a breed called “ Brenner Fowl” and “Eastern 
Giants ” indifferently, Plymouth Rock being meaningless here. 
The provision-barrel next craved attention, and before Mr. 
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Chester would go farther Margaret must sever and speedily 
broil portions of a fowl for the children. The smell of the sa- 
vory morsels so affected little Edmond that great tears gathered 
in his large, sunken eyes and rolled down his white cheeks, but 
not a word did he speak. “His silence hurts me,” said his mo- 
ther; “he was the quickest of speech of any of my children.” 

When the first morsel was given him “his seizure of it,” 
said Mr. Chester, “though a feeble motion from weakness, re- 
minded me of nothing so much as the way in which I saw a 
hungry tiger at a menagerie clutch a piece of meat that had been 
tossed him, and I could only beg Margaret to cook and distri- 
bute the fowl as rapidly as possible to all.” 

With appeased hunger on one side, and a lighter heart on the 
other, they now turned to the opening of the other two boxes, 
the trunk being an especial reserve for Christmas and to be kept 
from the children at present. 

And now it was Margaret’s turn to feel her woman’s weak- 
ness as the collection of treasures was drawn forth—clothing, 
bedding, food, delicacies—much more rapidly than they had been 
packed. The bright new milk-pans shone so that the children 
mistook them for silver, and the cries that had been smothered 
before now bruke into such as had saluted the fowls in the barn. 
The fun that accompanied the first choking and strangling from 
the peppermints—sweet, slight misery—for the moment was so 
great as to put a stop to the unpacking. 

The cake, which Mr. Chester had expected to be a crowning 
delight, attracted them curiously; but there was nothing like 
recognition in their little eyes, and a pang went through his 
heart as he said, half-aloud: “They don’t know cake by sight, 
and it is 1 who have defrauded them of this pleasure of child- 
hood, as well as of their welfare in graver measure.” And then 
he could no longer restrain the accumulated feeling so long pent 
up, and, turning to Margaret, said in a quavering voice, “ I have 
been a very poor brother—” and could get no farther. 

Margaret, deeply moved herself, was able to speak only after 
a moment’s pause, but hastened then, as he asked, “ What have 
you thought of me?” to say, “ How could you have suspected 
our misery? And how can we ever think of you except as our 
benefactor in the most trying hour of life, perhaps by God's 
guidance the saviour of some of these little lives? Make no more 
self-reproaches, dear brother, but enter into the joy that you have 
created.” 

What more she might have said was interrupted by the com 
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ing-in of Dr. Klein, and the warmly clasped hands of brother 
and sister separated. And now, with a heart truly joyous, 
Mr. Chester begged the doctor to take off his overcoat—so 
naming the comfortable—which he assisted him in removing, 
with a repressed smile as he thought: “He will not put shat 
on again.” 

Cunningly hiding Uncle Gil’s garment, he allowed the doctor 
to examine everything else, reserving the pan of drugs until the 
last. The effect of this treasure upon the doctor was electrical. 
Hugging his collection in both arms, he poured out such expres- 
sions to his mixed audience, in German and English, that a stran- 
ger like Mr. Chester might well have suspected him of a vice of 
which no man than he was more innocent. But to see before 
him the tools of his trade, so to speak, without which he had 
been a crippled giant, his mind, as large as his body, unable here- 
tofore to carry its results into action, and this in no mere ordinary 
profession, but one in which the issues are life and death—this 
made him as a man out of his senses. Like the others, he had 
suffered bravely so long. 

Without delay he administered the desired tonic to the young- 
er children, and with the wine prepared doses for the elder chil- 
dren and their father. With his life-giving material in hand he 
would have hastened forth on his work of mercy had not Mar- 
garet pleaded for a brief delay, that she might supplement his 
bounty. 

“She will have to be restrained, Chester,” said the doctor, 
“or she will give away all that you have brought”; and in a low 
tone delicately whispered: ‘‘ She used to be the Lady Bountiful 
of this region.” 

But Margaret was too terribly schooled now to yield to mere- 
ly generous impulses. With speed taking the children aside 
whose ages most nearly corresponded to those three of the 
household where Elisa had been playing nurse, she clad them in 
some of the newly-supplied garments, and, after careful conside- 
ration and explanation to Elisa, made a parcel of those removed 
for her to carry to this destitute family. Fora part of the doc- 
tor’s errand was to convey Elisa again to the same house on his 
good horse. 

The clapping of her little hands and the light of her dancing 
eyes demanded translation of her words to her admiring uncle, 
whose enthusiasm grew with each glance at her beautiful little 
face. 


“She is glad that little Johnny Schultze will not have to lie in 
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bed again to-day, as he did yesterday, for cold, but can play with 
his brother and sister.” 

Then came Elisa’s own turn to be warmly dressed ; and when 
her little garments were tossed out to mother from behind the 
curtain, and Uncle Francis would have kept one, a perfect kalei- 
doscope, to enforce the story he had to tell at home, he found 
that it was still too valuable to be spared. “The orphan, the 
orphan!” came from all at once, and he learned of the existence 
of an unfortunate child, a pauper now, supported each week in 
a different family by charity, and the coming Sunday would 
commence her week at the Brenners’. She was just Elisa’s size, 
though older, and was a protégée of this child, who had done 
much to make life brighter to this waif, and was exultant with 
this new opportunity. 

Then a little, a prudent little, of the precious tea was taken, 
and Elisa taught how to make it for the sick woman ; and if ever 
Margaret Chester rejoiced in the perishable nature of a blessing, 
it was in the already evident truth that oranges’ will not keep. 
Here she could conscientiously divide without defrauding her 
own, so an addition the more was made to Elisa’s bundle. 

For one more only could the doctor be delayed—Edmond. 
With his brother-in-law he had despatched one of the little notes 
that he was ever on the alert to send Margaret, too lover-like still, 
too like those written before marriage, for us to betray. This 
sacrament is, or should be, a seal to outside confidence. But after 
this old sweetheart—a sweetheart still—had unburdened his af- 
fectionate reserves he owned to the suffering occasioned by cold 
and prayed for the speedy despatch of any possible garment that 
the boxes might hold. This had been so fully before Margaret’s 
eyes in the unpacking that the parcel stood already arranged— 
warm underwear, the Cardigan jacket and overcoat, and some 
of Grandma Chester’s knitted socks, and in one pocket the to- 
nic and some words written late in the evening lest the crowded 
day-moments should fail to allow of them. 

Taking a final survey with care, Dr. Klein touched one of the 
bottles of cod-liver oil, saying: “ There is more in the other five 
than can possibly be needed here, as after a certain progress 
I should substitute something else, and if you will spare one 
it will be the turning-point in H B 








"s case’’—naming a 


patient, well known to Margaret, threatened with consumption 
from inanition after fever. 

And now, rising to go, little Elisa radiant in tying on a new 
hood and wearing real mittens in place of yesterday’s hay-bag, 
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‘the doctor would fain have “folded the drapery of his couch 
about him” again, when Mr. Chester drew out the great knotted 
beaver. “ Try this first,” said he. 

Had it been a coat of ordinary dimensions it would not have 
been so surprising; but this great garment, looking as if made 
‘for him—he rubbed his eyes as if waking, slipped into it, and, if 
any tailor could have criticised some trivial fold or misfit, our 
good friends looking on saw nothing of the kind. Franz, the 
keen-eyed, starting up, cried, completely puzzled, “ But*how did 
they know the Herr Doctor’s measure?” 

And the Herr Doctor himself, hushed with a sense of a great 
Goodness merciful and protecting, replied, in subdued and reve- 
rent tones, “ God knew my measure, child.” * 

So the missionary pair went forth, and Margaret had all that 
she could do to divide her preparations for dinner with the put- 
ting away of the contents of the box, while Mr. Chester, a charm- 
ing father, made friends with the children. His attention was 
especially given to little Edmond, who, after a long sleep, would 
from time to time open his little jacket to look in and touch the 
red flannel beneath ; and in the late afternoon, after a really good 
dinner and more refreshing sleep, his feeble voice was heard 
trying to pipe a shaky little tune, at which his mother stopped to 
listen and send a smile of hope and gratitude to Mr. Chester. 

At sunset came the doctor and Elisa with fresh material for 
home delight. Poor Frau Schultze had cried so over the tea that 
the herr had said “she was salting instead of sugaring it,” and 
“ Johnny Schultze in our Eddie’s old clothes was a happy dan- 
dy,” and “every one in the house had tasted that orange ex- 
cept the week-old baby.” 

And the doctor's graver discussion of patients relieved or in 
a way to be so, of grateful people who had invoked blessings on 
him, on Mr. Chester and all his family, brought tears more than 
once. And Franz, who had contrived to be at the station, told 
that the train only slowed without stopping, and how the doc- 
tor’s well-directed toss of his great bundle “ nearly toppled papa 
over,” and he shook his fists at him, pretending wrath, “and 
threw kisses at me,” said the breathless boy. 

“ Warm and happy he is to-night,” said Margaret, with a 
meaning glance to her brother that added for her, ‘‘ thanks to 
you.” 

The children’s supper over, they clustered around her for 
evening talk or story, and soon came the evening hymn, which 


* Aftrue incident, 
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surprised Mr. Chester in its execution; then, because of his 
presence, the little ones retreated behind the curtain to say the 
prayers in which he could not join, missing mamma, of course. 

On the following day Elisa stayed at home, Mrs. Schultze 
being now self-sustaining since the clothed children were less 
care, and Margaret, arranging matters for an hour's absence, went 
out with her brother to show him the farm. After an explora- 
tion of the premises near the house, Margaret, fortified with her 
new rubber boots, essayed the cliff path, so fraught with momen- 
tous decision to herself and Edmond. 

The cold had abated with a fresh snowfall, and the world was 
so full of beauty that they were tempted on to the point of view 
that commanded the three ravines. These were most beautiful 
in the distance, with their evergreens half hid, half revealed in 
snow, and the near woods were outlined in white, the whole pic- 
ture sparkling under a blue sky. Looking down upon all this 
beauty in almost Alpine stillness, and happy in the result of his 
recent good action, Mr. Chester’s pulses stirred anew, and again 
a question of import to Margaret was being weighed in the bal- 
ances. 

The sound from the stream below, too deep and swift to be 
ice-bound, came faintly up and brought out the old story of the 
aspirations for a saw-mill. “It used to be so tempting,” said 
Margaret, “and at one time we thought that the way was clear 
to found our probable comfort for life. Even of late the Meyers 
have sent their circulars to Edmond, full of brilliant and entic- 
ing statements of people who have become rich with water pri- 
vileges greatly inferior to ours. The Meyers are the firm who 
establish the mills as soon as a certain fraction can be paid down. 
They hold the mill and its site by mortgage, and take the re- 
ceipts and control until interest and instalments are paid.” 

A droll expression marked Mr. Chester’s face as he spoke: 
“ And now and then, I suppose, when the debtor becomes em- 
barrassed they sweep off mill, land, and all into their own_ pos- 
session, having secured interest and instalments as they went 
along. They must be rich and well able to renew the operation, 
if they have continued it through many years and transactions.” 
Margaret only smiled at the picture and dismissed it as she 
would any unpleasant consideration not likely to affect her. 

“ It would have been an added misfortune,” said her brother 
‘had you in the present crisis seen so fine a portion of your pro- 
perty involved, for they doubtless would have involved an ample 
piece in the mill-site.” Margaret pointed out the limits that 
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they had fixed, and Chester laughed outright. ‘“ Robbers!” said 
he, “ since it is with the weak they deal.” 

Then, looking along the line of the stream, a new thought 
struck him. “It would be fortunate for Edmond,” said he, “ if 
any railway extension should cross this. See, his land lies ina 
belt on each side the stream, the only level in a long distance 
among all these hills, as you point it out.” “Yes,” said Mar- 
garet, smiling, “our fifty acres—or mine, as I believe they still 
are—follow the stream between the hills. Behold a poSsible fu- 
ture millionairess,” she said jestingly, ‘“‘ who would barter her land- 
right for the mess of pottage that insures a very moderate sup- 
port for her children and the instruction due to ordinary intel- 
ligence.” But Mr. Chester was thinking too deeply to reply to 
her jest, and soon they descended to the farm. 

The next day was Sunday, and Mr. Chester did not fail to ob- 
serve that in addition to the usual preparation there was a fresh 
instalment of parcels. The remainder of the much-mended 
clothing was carefully divided and laid out upon the table, and 
to it were added such gifts of his bounty, especially in the more 
perishable food, as their joint prudence advised, he being taken 
into council. 

In the end there were seven packages, and with each a sim- 
ple tale of want that Mr. Chester felt was engraved on his 
memory and he would imprint on those of his children. If the 
packing of the articles so touched him, picture their distribution, 
when at the Sunday gathering he was made to appear as their 
benefactor to the recipients and encountered the personal gra- 
titude of all. Not all: two elderly people and a sick boy, minis- 
tered to in their homes, sent their prayers and blessings after 
him many days after he was on the homeward flight, and he 
knew it well. To those present he seemed but little less the 
messenger of good than he had to the little Brenners. 

On Monday he saw some of the country in the doctor’s com- 
panionship and learned something of pioneer poverty; then 
came a storm that imprisoned him with nephews and nieces un- 
til his farewell. That was brightened by a very manifest im- 
provement in the condition of the children, especially of little 
Edmond, who had come back to his most original little self, and 
would now and then launch forth droll speeches with his gath- 
ering strength. ‘“ That’s the brightest of the lot,” said Chester 
once to Margaret, adding to himself: ‘“ What a life to have 
lost!” 

If ever’ a man was bound to domestic enjoyment and longed 
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for his own hearthstone, that man was Edmond Brenner; and no 
one word expressive of ordinary longing or homesickness can 
fairly describe the state of mind which was a part of his experi- 
ence during six weeks. Before Chester’s arrival and the relief it 
afforded there was the knowledge of the immediate necessities 
that he was supplying; but in the light of speedily subsequent 
events his bondage became intolerable, and in result the effect of 
this exile was life-long, he showing ever after an almost childish 
reluctance to absent himself from home for any long interval. 

But that is anticipating. What we have now to enjoy is 
Christmas—a Christmas for which the opening of the trunk had 
been reserved, and for which a final surprise was in reserve for 
Margaret as well as the others. 

She had aided Edmond too many years in the placing of the 
Christmas-tree to be unskilful now, and the beautiful branches of 
the small one that Franz and his mother were able to secure and 
set filled the children with new joy without a gift thereon. But 
what language can describe the scene when the tree shone out 
to their amazed eyes laden with richer gifts than they had yet 
known? 

The finer articles of clothing, the knife for Franz—a famous 
four-blader—the music-box for Edmond the smaller, who, now on 
his legs, was able to execute a feeble dance with the others around 
the tree; the tools for papa and the toys for the baby pair; 
for Margaret herself the secret box sent by Mrs. Chester, her 
sister-in-law, brought smiles and tears in quick alternation. A 
little wardrobe that seemed very simple to the one woman far 
exceeded in luxury the daintiest preparation that the other had 
ever dared make, and now in their extremest poverty, when the 
barest needs were with difficulty foreseen, this gift spoke vol- 
umes of delicate sympathy. It was the heart of one mother 
speaking to another, and it said: 

“You in whom hope was ever triumphant, failing only in dir- 
est need, hope again. You to whom the promise was dimmed 
only by the sufferings entailed on your others, take heart. For 
this little one, too, there is room and provision, and it shall bring 
sunshine, too, to you, Heart of Gold [Edmond’s name for her], 
whose courage and faith are unfaltering.”” Who like a woman 





can wound her kind, who like a woman fathom the intricacies 
and delicacies of woman’s being? No well-filled purse could 
have said to Margaret Brenner what the little white pile of mus- 
lin and linen and flannel said and sang that Christmas eve. 


Elisa’s doll had been pronounced “really lovely” (though 
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inexpensive) at home by the little Chester girls, critics as they 
were of many shop-windows, and it shone out in the wilderness 
like afairy creature. “Ah! beautiful one,” said the child, “ what 
a world you enust have come from.” And she looked as if ex- 
pecting to find wings on the creature. 

And some weeks later, when Margaret found that the gold 
beads were not to be Elisa’s, she had no fear of arousing jealousy 
on the part of the elder child in telling her that she might have 
possessed them; for, besides the love for the last new-comer, the 
child, whose affectionate nature exceeded all love of adornment, 
turned to the doll, saying: “ Have I not mine own little beautiful 
one? How could I want the beads?” 

More than ever did Margaret long for the holy celebration of 
the day, more than ever feel the poverty of Gruenwald in its ab- 
sence. On two Christmas days only since their marriage had 
a priest been able to reach the settlement. 

One great pleasure they gave and received, though of brief 
duration. On the chance of the merest glance at the dear hus- 
band and father Margaret assembled such of the little group as 
were fit, and not without difficulty, at the station, thinking : “ He 
shall see what he can of their improved condition in health and 
clothing.” 

As may be imagined, the train was not full or hurried, no one 
travelling on Christmas day who could avoid it, and there were 
a few freights for Gruenwald. For nearly ten blissful minutes 
Edmond was reunited to wife and four of his children, and in 
those ten minutes how much was exchanged! 

But the great news, the surprise, was after all from the good 
brother who had lately visited them. Mr. Chester had ascer- 
tained from Edmond on the return trip a pretty exact account of 
the land, its value and resources, and what he would be able to 
pay from crops in way of interest on any mill investment. So, 
having concluded his own business in Chicago to his entire 
satisfaction in securing a large contract, he had made it his plea- 
sure to investigate the subject of saw-mills. 

The Meyers were, as he suspected, a firm who had made a 
great deal of money out of too eager settlers, too anxious to 
grow rich and too poor to sustain their enterprises, and who 
either continued the mills they had started with profit only to 
the Meyers, or, if in undesirable locations, saw the machinery 
transferred to some other mill and the land sweptaway. Of late 
the old machinery was often an evil in itself, carried, as it was, 
from one place to another. 
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The railway company, anxious to stand well with Mr. Ches- 
ter, put him in better hands. An honorable and well-known 
firm, learning the particulars from him, offered terms far more 
business-like, and which were practicable on the advance of 
a slightly larger proportional sum than that demanded by the 
Meyers. If Mr. Chester would pay the expenses of their pro- 
specting agent, and the situation proved what he had described, 
most reasonable terms might be made, and Mr. Chester had 
written to say that “the surveyor’s visit might be expected be- 
fore New Year's, and that on his favorable report Uncle Gil and 
himself were prepared to act.” “So go home and make ready 
for company, dear,” said Edmond, and then it was leave-taking 
and away. 

Another important measure had been effected in Chicago by 
the collection of the payment due for the wheat crops sold not 
only by Edmond but also by one of the Gruenwald men, which, 
by bringing this amount into circulation at the settlement, was 
the first movement of relief in several households—in fact, the 
first break in the long-felt “hard times” there. Edmond’s own 
family were now beyond danger of any such crisis as they had 
just passed through. 

The weeks of separation seemed like years instead. Twice 
Edmond sought and obtained favors from the conductor, having 
made himself a favorite, as he was wont to do in his youth every- 
where. Once he took Franz over the road, which he did experi- 
mentally, and once Margaret herself, who was able to absent her- 
self from home for the requisite twenty-four hours by the ad- 
mirable management of Elisa. 

But Edmond’s own home-coming was the festival of the 
year, and a feast indeed they made of it. Nothing less would 
serve the children than having out the Christmas-tree and re- 
decorating it. “It was so lonely a Christmas without the Vater- 
lie,’ said they. And so the branches were clothed anew, and 
special prominence assigned his shining tools and his clothing, 
while Elisa’s doll was made to hold a little banner of “ Wel- 
come” for the occasion. And the great cake made by grand- 
mamma’s own hands had been left to be cut at this time, and 
proved to be a fruit-cake fit to “keep” for months. And Dr. 
Klein, who had loaned Edmond his horse at the station that he 
might hurry. home, came up with the slow oxen, bringing more 
treasure. For Edmond, finding himself in prosperity on the pay- 
ment of certain wages, could not resist sending a trifle for Mrs. 
Barbour's investment for Margaret and the children. And the 
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‘something proved to be for Margaret the handsomest great 
bureau with brass trimmings of unusual elegance. Mrs. Bar- 
bour had long “ had her eye on it,” as she said, but her own hard 
times forbade the indulgence. Turned into the auction-room 
with its surface bruised and ornaments in verdigris, it had finally 
fallen to Mrs. Barbour at a low price. With her usual energy 
she had planned its restoration, and partly hiring, partly polish- 
ing with her own hands, there was developed a massive and cost- 
ly piece of furniture. A piece of carving, whose loss had helped 
its utter sacrifice, had been matched and replaced by Edmond, 
who had worked out dreary evenings on it. | 

In its drawers were some small matters for the children—pic- 
tures, a toy or two, a little box of small cost fitted as a work-box 
for Elisa, and a few tools (real tools, not playthings) for Franz, 
treasures from the same old mine, the auction-room. That there 
was joy in the household need not be stated; the violin took its 
part and spoke for all. That there was thanksgiving need 
scarcely be added; these glad and happy hearts knew whence 
all these good gifts and great blessings proceeded, and which- 
ever heart had most cruelly suffered, been most severely tried, 
had the fullest share of gratitude to offer. 


OUT OF THE WEST. : [Feb., 


“He prayeth best who loveth best.” 


And now with the turn of the tide came that flood of pros- 
perity that seems, in the telling as in the truth, to belong to some 
page of Arabian recital as fairly as to the American West, where 
alone such extremes are lived out in a generation. 

In the later January days, a week after the home-coming of 
her father, another little girl was counted in the household, to 
whom grandma’s name and gift were but expressions of all the 
welcome extended to her. For the day before the final negotia- 
tions had been completed between Edmond and Mr. Chester and 
Uncle Gil, and the Chicago firm, and farther delay was now 
only occasioned by the season and weather. Want had fled from 
this hearthstone. 

, The mill was a success from first to last, threatening, indeed, to 
sweep away the farming interests altogether in the business that 
it created. But Edmond was no longer a man to be carried by 
the fever of speculation in any form. Agreeing absolutely with 
Margaret in feeling that the mill should be their own, bought 
and paid for before the money it brought should be reinvested 
for increase of business, the trade that would have ensued was 
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delayed for a year or two, but even that found Edmond growing 
a rich man with a rapidity that would have proved a temptation 
to a less well-balanced mind. 

In their prosperity they were as unselfish as they had been 
in their poverty, and, bringing into their employment one after 
another of the Gruenwald men and boys at mill or farm, there 
was hardly a family who at the end of a few years had not in 
some degree shared the prosperity growing up with “ Brenner’s 
mill.” 

Now Edmond reaped to the full the benefit of his uncut 
woods, every tree more than trebling its former value, and the 
rich new land, brought under such cultivation as he could now 
afford, smiled in its harvests. The drawbacks to their perfect 
enjoyment in these days was the absence of Franz and Elisa, 
whose education they felt thus obliged to secure, and, placing 
them first with good Mrs. Barbour, and later in the quieter 
home of Mrs. Neale, they saw them only during school vaca- 
tions. This was a matter in which Edmond showed less forti- 
tude than Margaret, and it seemed as if the suffering that he had 
experienced in his own absence of years before would imprison 
him and his children unreasonably.. But the bright, strong 
woman at his side prevailed, and while she stayed there was 
abundant consolation. Poor Margaret dared not imagine a visit 
to the East, far less suggest it. 

“One of these days, Heart of Gold,” said he, calling her by 
the old, fond name, “ we'll have schools of our own at Gruen- 
wald, and the little ones shall not leave us, as Franz and Elisa 
have done, for great changes are coming to Gruenwald.” And 
so it proved. While their healthy, happy children were divided 
between city streets and now thinning woods, the busy brains 
and swollen purses of financiers were seeking outlet in a grand 
new scheme. ' 

A railway director, working over land and upon real surfaces 
while other directors sat in their offices and studied the illusive 
surfaces of maps, discovered that a route unnoticed, unthought 
of by any other person would make a connection between two 
most important existing railways weaving several States to- 
gether. It seemed at first so circuitous that, as he expected, 
derision greeted its proposal to the “board.” But as this 
patient gentleman, unfolding a map of his own, showed tract 
after tract of level plain, or prairie, unbroken by rock and only 
by smallest rivers, and showed by clear, accurate calculation the 
small cost in proportion to the distance accomplished, the faces 
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changed expression, the proposition was listened to, adopted. 
We pass the wire-pulling, negotiation, enmity, and delay that 
seem the birth-pangs of every such scheme. 

To render it a success at the Gruenwald station—now a junc- 
tion—twenty-five of Margaret’s acres were needed. Five years 
ago it could have been bought at a very moderate price, if we 
receive Margaret’s statement made to her brother, but to-day 
the position of things had greatly changed. The very projection 
of this railway gave Gruenwald a place in the world and on the 
maps, and the directors, coming up to the place to look matters 
up, had no thought of approaching the richest man in the town 
with offers such as they would have made the brakeman or the 
brakeman’s wife. The proposal that they actually made Marga- 
ret quietly telegraphed to her brother's business friends in Chica- 
go, who, being “ posted,’”’ responded, “ Double the amount and 
accept.”” This little manceuvre was one of Edmond’s surprises in 
life, he thinking the first sum ample, and to this day likes to 
praise Margaret’s thought and coolness when she answered the 
directors. The money was paid, and twenty-five of Margaret’s 
acres were left to feel the benefit of the new road, and the town 
that sprang into existence quickly upon it. 

Now came wealth; heretofore we have spoken only of pros- 
perity. Margaret's first use of her moderate finances from the 
sale of her land had been to devote the most sightly and com- 
modious spot of the remainder to the construction of a chapel, 
the timber and sawing to be Edmond'’s share, the rest to be paid 
for from the money of the sale. “ There is plenty left,” she said, 
“to spoil them all,” when some one hinted at wronging the 
children. 

This gift she would have liked to offer completed to the 
bishop of the diocese; but, free from conceit as she was, she 
sought his counsel first. The bishop, a man of large experience, 
informing himself well about the position of things at Gruen- 
wald, accepted the gift of land, blessed the donor and her family, 
and begged them to wait two years more for the construction 
of the chapel, while the offering of money secured by its interest 
the hire of a piain building and defrayed the expenses of a priest 
for weekly Mass. . 

At the end of the appointed two years the bishop came in 
person to Gruenwald with an architect and two gentlemen, 
members of firms with whom he would probably contract. By 
* the fortune that follows certain railway combinations the wealth 
of three outlying districts was pouring into and through Gruen- 
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wald as a centre, and one of the phases of growth seen only at 
the West was taking place here. 

Gruenwald, a settlement, then a town, had bloomed into an 
incorporated city. The advance of civilization had stretched 
out in every direction, bearing its influences to the very cliffs 
that sheltered the Brenner household. A fine road replaced the 
rude approach that Margaret and Mrs. Barbour first traversed, 
Edmond’s neat carriage and bay span trundling the bishop and 
his companions smoothly over the really elegant bridge, and 
without the least jolt at the spot where Mrs. Ba:bour had once 
felt obliged to get down and walk. 

The house which Edmond and Margaret could never bear to 
abandon had been so enlarged and added to from time to time 
as to present quite a massive building, but in strict harmony 
with its first design, and so maintained a most rural appearance 
on the edge of the rapidly approaching city. Ample expendi- 
ture had made the interior one of taste as well as comfort, and 
certain people who liked to visit there would excuse the exte- 
rior to other friends in a patronizing way as “ such a dear, quaint 
place.” Needless to say they were not intimates; such never 
felt that place or people wanted excusing or idealizing. No 
increase of wealth could convert the Brenners into pretentious 
people. 

Welcomed by an attractive and intelligent family, the bishop 
unfolded his plans fora much larger and more imposing church 
than any one would have dreamed of two years before, but 
which did not now seem impossible; nor did any one doubt his 
grace when he pointed out the opportunities for future enlarge- 
ment, saying that “they would be needed.” Then, addressing 
himself directly to Margaret, he told her of his knowledge of her 
work during all these years, as reported again and again by visit- 
ing clergy, in terms that woke the happiest sentiments of her 
being, and then bestowed his blessing on this household. 

To portray the continued growth and prosperity of Gruen- 
wald it will be as easy an illustration as any to state that, large 
as was the bishop’s scale of building, the additions had to be 
made, transepts and galleries, in less than four years for the full 
accommodation of the people, two Protestant churches being re- 
quired for such members of the community, but smaller and in 
larger debt by the variation of some members who leaned toa 
third denomination and wished to worship after the manner of 
“ Six-Principled Baptists,” as they described themselves. Bap- 
tists at the West are a flora of many species. 
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And now we approach a leave-taking that fills us with pain. 
We should have liked, step by step, to follow the fortunes of this 
family and a score of others, their companions from their early 
days, during the subsequent ten years, to illustrate more fully 
truths of a great prophecy which is opening its scroll to an on- 
looking world in this swift, gigantic spread of civilization at the 
West. 

But we are permitted only to follow the fortunes of our first 
friends, and look in upon them at their last reunion at the wood- 
land home, now an elegant “place” whose only hint of the 
forest lies in its chalet-like construction, resembling much the 
larger Swiss houses in Berne, and in the groups of trees of such 
growth as only long years in primeval woods develop. 

The busy engineer, Franz Brenner, has come from his Cali- 
fornia home to introduce his wife and infant daughter to the 
Margaret for whom she is named. His career has so far been 
one of marked prosperity, the result of industry, natural ability, 
and long study of European work, which he seems to have 
fathomed and applied in a manner of his own in America. His 
townsmen say that he has “a genius” for such work, and dub 
him, in their patois, “a rising man.” 

Hardly less prominent, as the editor of a Chicago newspaper, 
is Edmond, Jr., whose dry, intelligent observations by the fireside 
were the earliest indications of a talent that reaches and influ- 
ences hundreds of homes. His readers in general believe that 
here is a man who, though warm in interests, religious, political, 
social, is both impartial and incorruptible. “ But he has not 
lived his life out yet,” said Mrs. Barbour one day, “and that 
speech is safer to make after a man is dead.” 

Waldemar, first associate with, has finally succeeded, his god- 
father, Dr. Klein, and is looking for a partner to divide his over- 
large practice in Gruenwald, though there are other doctors to 
share it without invitation. Edmond complains that there is not 
a child left to share his own work, which has been the care of 
his property since the city swallowed up the saw-mill, unless he 
find such aid in Johann or Berl, younger boys born since Emma. 

Margot is a graceful young lady in the household, more 
nearly resembling her mother in person and manner than any of 
the children, and Emma, the last baby in which we interested 
ourselves, a school-girl still, full of promise. She brings a prize 
from her last examination to show the home-returning brothers 
and the most eagerly expected sister. 

For of all this talented family, whose qualities would seem to 
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justify the theory of a superiority in mingled races, Elisa Brenner 
is the most beautiful and gifted. Educated for a time at the 
East and under her uncle’s proud protection, the voice that 
rose so sweetly in the evening hymn proved to be the voice of 
a great singer. In the schools and conservatories of Europe it 
grew to a fame that, preceding her return to her native land, 
prepared the laurels that have already fallen at her feet, while 
the tribute of the press has been undivided in approval of this 
young singer. For four years she has been a star in the musical 
world, and because she has in her direct, singularly simple na- 
ture scorned any other than her American-German name with 
no Italian turn or prelude, we have been obliged to veil it and 
that of her family. 

She is a woman of great beauty and her soul reflects her 
personal loveliness. Nothing pleases her better than to be ask- 
ed to sing by some poor child or old woman in the institutions 
of charity that she is ever visiting in great cities. Then it is 
that her soul finds expression, if ever, and happy the ear that 
listens then. One day, when she had been singing to sothe blind 
children, a bird, perched on the branch of a tree, poured in a re- 
sponse through an open window, as if greeting something akin to 
himself, and she took up the characteristic turn of his notes and 
warbled an improvisation of her own from it that was strong- 
ly suggestive of Edmond’s old manner on the violin. 

And now she is going home to the woods with keener antici- 
pations of singing to mamma and papa and the boys than she 
has often felt before critical audiences. Her song is a gladness, 
not a pride, and she is carrying it home with an inner self as un- 
spoiled by praise as she bore it away. 

With a bound she has cleared the carriage-step, dismissing it 
" at a distance from the door, that the too-curious driver may not 
mar the greeting. Papa Edmond stands at the door, thinking 
that he heard wheels just now; and seeing his noble daughter, 
whose namé is destined more than any other to shed lustre on 
and perpetuate his own in fame, he calls eagerly to her mother, 
who is near, in the old loving words, “ Heart of Gold!” 

Dr. Klein has been an inmate of the house since his wife’s 
death, which left him less alone than before, and is a second 
father to them all. His own report of’ himself is this, written in 
his last letter to Mr. Chester : 


“ My valued friend, my dear friend, do you not feel life intensify? I 
do. Minutes now contain more to me than hours used to in depth of feel- 
ing and condensation of perception and experience. Will this go on? 
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What, then, will it be at eighty? How will it be ineternity? I continually 
picture myself looking back from there to this dear world with its mysteries 
unravelled, its sorrows dimmed or forgotten, its joys—ah! its joys brighter 
than ever. It seems as if in a happy future it would be such a dear little 
world to remember.” 


“I believe,” said Uncle Gil, listening to the reading of this 
letter, “that it is with such feelings that healthy, happy people 
approach old age and death.” 

And to the doctor there was peculiar joy in Elisa's visit, for 
she was the very embodiment and illustration of his theories. 
It was words falling from their lips in conversation that stirred 
this chronicle: 

“Into the great alembic of nations, the West, the races are 
pouring their elements. Swede and Norwegian, Irish, French, 
German, Italian, and Russian, they come—high and low, rich 
and poor, ignorant and cultivated, the impoverished noble and 
the tramp, every element of being and in every stage. And what 
will the fusion produce? The highest and finest will survive, 
the worst and weakest being most perishable.” 

So far the doctor spoke and paused, then Elisa: 

“Tt lies in the question of Christianity and its speedy, wide- 
spread introduction whether the enormous development in this 
expansive West, the Coming Man, be a gigantic barbarian, or 
whether, in this great soul-chemistry, the infusion of the highest 
element will result in something grander and stronger, mightier 
yet gentler, than has before existed—something that, lower than 
the angels, ranks higher than man has yet stood.” 

Here Mr. Chester, who had arrived unannounced, entering 
heard Elisa’s words, and, looking back on a crisis in his life and 
hers, says: 

“ Not to the West alone belongs the responsibility. Let the 
Eastern Christian asking, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ reflect 
on what, in the final demand, shall cause the recording angel to 
write against his name, ‘ Fidelis fuit!’”’ 
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A LONDON LITERARY PILGRIMAGE. 


** Yet to the relics of thy splendor past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng.” 
—Childe Harold, 


“ Cut deeper,” said the French soldier to the surgeon ; “ you 
will find Napoleon in my heart.” Pity the idol were not a no- 
bler one ; but be that as it may, it illustrates the fact that taste 
rather than style, as Buffon says, is the man. We all have our 
idols, and with most of us the difference is more of kind than of 
degree. Speaking the same mother-tongue, England’s literature 
is ours by right of inheritance, and, quarrel as we may with our 
English stock, 


“ Yet still, from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach— 
We are one.” 


Next to the literature which belongs to a nation’s history there 
is nothing of greater interest than the haunts of its scholars and 
men of genius. Every spot connected with authors grows in im- 
portance as time pronounces its verdict upon the value of their 
productions. Old churches and buildings, often in’ themselves 
of little moment, are visited by the traveller because within 
their walls or their churchyards rests the mortal part of those 
who have enriched our language and its literature. St. Giles’ 
Church, Cripplegate, suggests the image of Milton, who is buried 
there, and of rare Ben Jonson, who was married at its altar. 
Hampstead recalls Keats and his walks over the daisy-covered 
fields. Highgate reminds us of Coleridge, the inspired charity- 
boy, and his good friends the Gilmans, who never deserted him 
in his darkest days. St. John’s Wood is always associated with 
the genial Elia and the unfortunate sister to whom he was so de- 
voted, and with his delightful friend and brother humorist, Tom 
Hood. What visions of the best days of English letters do the 
Temple, Temple Church, and Temple Gardens revive! Within 
the walls of the old church John Selden lies buried, and in the 
Gardens one looks with sorrow on the neglected grave of Gold- 
smith, while the Inner and Middle Temple are for ever linked 
with the greatest names which adorn English annals—with 
Shakspere, Johnson, and Burke, with Cowper, Clarendon, Field- 
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ing, and Rowe. Congeniality of taste and pursuit draws men 
together in every age, and the so-called artificial distinctions 
of society have their essential origin in the very constitution of 
affairs. The club and the salon occupy a large space in the his- 
tory of literature. Mme. Mohl, in her Life of Mme. Récamier, re- 
marks that “the clubs in England and the salons in France have 
long been places where, like the porticoes of Athens, public af- 
fairs have been discussed and public men criticised.’ The resi- 
dence of Aspasia drew Pericles and Socrates within its enchant- 
ed walls; with Vittoria Colonna’s one always thinks of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, with Elenora d’Este’s of Ariosto and Tasso, 
with Mme. du Deffand’s and Mme. Récamier’s of Voltaire and 
Chateaubriand, and with the Hdétel Rambouillet of Racine and 
Bossuet. In the closing chapter of the Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb TYalfourd has sketched in relief the two celebrated resorts 
of London literary society of fifty years ago. The suppers of 
Lamb at his unpretentious home in Inner Temple Lane, the din- 
ners of Lord Holland at Holland House, and the remarkable men 
and women who frequented these different circles, call up almost 
every name of note in England since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Noone who has ever read Macaulay's noble tribute to 
the late Lord Holland can have forgotten the graphic picture he 
has given of Holland House, its surroundings and its habitués. 
“They will remember,” says he, “ how the last debate was dis- 
cussed in one corner and the last comedy of Scribe in another, 
while Wilkie gazed in modest admiration on Reynolds’ ‘ Baretti’; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quo- 
tation ; while Talleyrand related conversations with Barras at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. 
They will remember, above all, the grace—and the kindness, far 
more admirable than grace—with which the princely hospitality 
of that ancient mansion was dispensed. They will remember the 
venerable and benignant countenance and the cordial voice of 
him who bade them welcome. They will remember that temper 
which years of pain, of sickness, of lameness, of confinement 
seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter ; and that frank polite- 
ness which at once relieved all the embarrassment of the young- 
est and most timid writer or artist who found himself for the 
first time among ambassadors and earls. They will remember 
that constant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, so va- 
rious, so rich with observation and anecdote; that wit which 
never gave a wound; that exquisite mimicry which ennobled. in- 
stead of degrading; that goodness of heart which appeared in 
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every look and accent, and gave additional value to every talent 
and acquirement.” * The history of Holland House calls up a 
long and illustrious roll of men distinguished in every depart- 
ment of thought. Inits library, stored “ with the varied learning 
of many lands and many ages,” what a ¢ableau vivant does Mac- 
aulay’s outline present! In statesmanship there are Charles 
James Fox, Grenville, Sheridan, Brougham, Palmerston, Lynd- 
hurst, Melbourne, Grey, Eldon, and Grattan; in literature, sci- 
ence, and art, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Horner, Washingtgn Irv- 
ing, George Ticknor, Guizot, Byron, Moore, Rogers, Mme. de 
Staél, the two Humboldts, Landseer, Lawrence, Leslie, Canova, 
and Chantrey. Did ever the private residence of one man gath- 
er together such a brilliant coterie? It is no matter of surprise 
that the cultivated traveller should seek out, among his earliest 
pilgrimages in London, the mansion so intimately connected with 
the genius and wit of both the Old and the New World. Litera- 
ture and science and art, in truth, know no nationality. The 
world of mind is the universe of man: 


“ Respublica literarum est totius mundi.” 


Leaving Hyde Park on acharming August morning, a drive 
of two miles brought us in front of Holland House. We were 
disappointed in the appearance of the edifice, having associated 
in our mind an exterior as well as an interior grandeur. It is 
a substantial old pile of red brick somewhat after the earlier 
Renaissance style. Its architecture is of the mongrel Gothic of 
the age of James I., and in spite of the cumbersome fagade there 
is about it a certain picturesqueness which always accompanies 
age when well cared for. This venerable domain, embowered 
amid trees and shrubbery, still retains an air of dignified seclu- 
sion, suggesting that idea of privacy which is so marked a cha- 
racteristic of the English mind. The demands of trade are so un- 
ceasing that suburban retreats of historic renown must yield in 
course of time to its insatiable behests. Macaulay has predicted 
that even the last survivors of our generation will search in vain, 
amid new squares and new streets, for the site of this once far- 
famed dwelling. That Holland House will become but a mem- 
ory we have no doubt, but that its associations and traditions, 
so closely interwoven with the best literature of England for 
a century, will pass away with the dismantling of its turrets is 
an impossibility. The annalist and the engraver will preserve 


_* Essays, vol, iv. p. 72.) 
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all the essential features which have made it the most notable 
mansion of modern London. Although its spacious rooms are 
now almost silent and deserted, yet, with no great stretch of 
imagination, we could retouch the stately edifice and well-kept 
grounds with all the splendor that once shone there. Like Ales- 
sandro Verri, in his Votti Romane, we could repeople it with the 
illustrious dead who had once enjoyed its magnificent hospi- 
tality, and bid them renew the scenes which literary history and 
biography have made so familiar. Every spot within and with- 
out has its own associations, embalmed with some delightful 
memory of poet, philosopher, statesman, artist, or wit. At no 
period in its history do the reminiscences glow with such match- 
less coloring as when Sheridan, Erskine, Burke, and Windham 
together shared 


“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” * 


What splendid sallies of wit and wisdom were evoked by men of 
such high gifts—the drollery of Sheridan, the eloquence of Ers- 
kine, the criticism of Burke, and the courteous attention and 
polished bearing of Windham, who was considered “the finest 
gentleman of his age’’—or a few years later when Mackintosh, the 
cold, self-contained Scotchman, encountered the magnetic en- 
thusiasm and argumentative skill of Mme. de Staél; when the 
gay poet of Erin, with spirit light as air, charmed every one 
with his Irish ballads, sung with pathos so exquisite that all 
hearts were touched; and when Byron, just coming into fame, 
proud and self-conscious, looked coldly on, a silent spectator, 
unmoved either by mirthful sally or pathetic song. But the 
history of Holland House has its dark chapter. The clique of 
George Selwyn, entertaining but dissolute, gained a fatal hold 
upon young Charles James Fox and enticed him to reckless hab- 
its which wasted his substance and embittered his life. Upon 
themes like this we do not wish to dwell, and gladly turn aside 
to less painful reminiscences. 

A frequent visitor at Holland House was Lord Brougham, 
who in the midst of his immense labors managed to secure time 
for the social demands upon him by rising at daybreak and set- 
tling himself in the breakfast-room for hours before the fam- 
ily were astir. It was here that his host found him quietly 
at work upon his Education Bill on the morning of the day 
upon which he was to make his magnificent defence of Queen 


* Pope, Satire i, book ii. 
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Caroline—an effort which became a leading sensation of the time. 
The wrongs of the ill-fated woman appealed deeply to his-gene- 
rous heart, and he threw his whole strength into her cause. Un- 
happy as was her lot, its greatest misfortune was the being united 
in any way to the heartless, brainless libertine whom Thackeray 
so well characterizes as “nothing but a coat and a wig, anda 
mask smiling below it—nothing but a great simulacrum.”* It 
was in the Gilt Room, first fitted up by Rich, Earl of Holland, 
for a sumptuous entertainment in honor of Charles I. and his 
royal bride, the Princess Henrietta Maria, that at a later period 
Henry Fox, the first Baron Holland, gathered at a memorable 
ball the beauty and fashion of the English metropolis. It was 
then that the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, so unmercifully 
satirized in the Letters of Junius, “cut in at whist” with Rigby 
and Lady Townshend—Smollett’s Lady of Quality—while Horace 
Walpole and Calcraft “only looked on’; and George Selwyn, 
the Beau Brummel of his day, enjoyed the light fantastic toe 
with Miss Kitty Compton. It was in what is now the dining- 
hall that Addison, who had married the Lady Warwick, sent for 
his ward, the young Earl of Warwick, whom he had tried to re- 
claim from what Macaulay facetiously calls the fashionable amuse- 
ment of beating watchmen, breaking windows, and rolling wo- 
men in hogsheads down Holborn Hill—that he might see how a 
Christian could die. Addison’s was a strange preparation for 
death, for in this same room, towards the close of life, he would 
pace up and down with a bottle of port at one end and a bottle 
of sherry at the other. Before his health began to fail, to es- 
cape the arrogance of the then mistress of Holland House he fre- 
quented the taverns and clubs, where he could enjoy in peace 
the companionship of old friends. At no period in the history 
of English letters were public morals so degenerate ; but it must 
be remembered that it was the day of Swift and Sterne, who 
held ecclesiastical livings within the gift of the Anglican Es- 
tablishment. The convivial excesses of Addison were perhaps 
more the result of these post-prandial visits than of the timidity 
of his disposition, whose spell was broken, as Macaulay says, by 
the free use of wine. Matrimonial infelicities certainly increased 
the temptations to which -he easily yielded. Addison’s writing- 
table still stands in the library of Holland House. It is a curious 
little table, covered with a green cloth, now faded into a yellowish 
color and here and there bespattered with ink. It was formerly 
in the possession of Rogers, the poet, and occupied a corner in 


* The Four Georges, p, 184. 
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his beautiful residence in St. James’ Place. When Rogers died 
his elegant home was broken up and his art collection, so rare 
and so valuable, scattered. The last Lord Holland purchased 
Addison’s table at the sale of Rogers’ furniture. 

The library passage is quite a unique feature of Holland 
House. Although narrow and low, its walls are lined with ob- 
jects of great interest. From two queer little windows the 
light falls on some of the rarest treasures of art in which that 
mansion abounds. An odd story is told of a portrait which 
hangs near the last autograph of Addison. Until lately it was 
believed to be a portrait of the author of the Spectator, taken 
from life. Macaulay speaks of it as genuine, and as such it was 
formerly pointed out to literary visitors who had access to Hol- 
land House. Time and again it was engraved as an original of 
Addison, but it was ultimately discovered to be a portrait of his 
friend, Sir Andrew Fountaine, of Narford Hall in Norfolk, vice- 
chamberlain to Queen Caroline and the successor of Sir Isaac 
Newton as warden of the Mint. On the same walls is a minia- 
ture portrait of Robespierre, on the back of which Charles Fox 
has inscribed the words “ Un scélérat, un lache, un fou.” One 
is struck with the contrast between two Italian faces, those 
of Machiavelli and Galileo. In the former the brows are knit, 
the mouth is firmly closed, and there is a furtive glance in the 
eyes, as though suspicion lurked in the heart. The outlines 
are severe and the features harsh and unrelenting. Taken alto- 
gether, one is puzzled to determine whether the face is more 
satirical than misanthropic. The countenance clearly shows the 
consummate adept in the art ferfide, and is not unworthy of the 
man who advocated the base principles contained in his Prince. 
The portrait of Galileo is a copy from Titian made by an Eng- 
lish artist during a visit to Florence in 1794. The face seems to 
wear a settled melancholy, appealing but not repulsive. The 
brow is high and noble, and every feature is clearly cut. The 
contour is rather of the Shaksperian cast. There is a deep 
pathos in the penetrating eyes, which seem to be looking far 
away into the future for the realization of that fame that is to 
crown the aged astronomer of Arcetri as the sidereus nunctus 
of the century. Among the other remarkable portraits in the 
library passage is one of Franklin, painted in Paris, and another 
of Locke, the father of English materialism. The ring and snuff- 
box of the First Napoleon, which were brought from St. Helena 
by Count Montholon as precious relics of the idol of the Fox 
family, are of special interest to all who are fascinated by the 
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military career and romantic history of that extraordinary man, 
who deluged Europe in blood and left a name whose talismanic 
influence is undying with the French people. These mementoes 
awakened poetical rhapsodies from more than one habitué of 
Holland House. Moore, who knew so well how to turn a grace- 
ful compliment, offered his tribute to Lady Holland: 


“Gift of the hero, on his dying day, 
To her whose pity watched for ever nigh. 
Oh! could he see the proud, the happy ray 
This relic lights up in her generous eye, 
Sighing, he’d feel how easy ’tis to pay 
A friendship all his kingdom could not buy.” 


Another apartment, called the Sir Joshua Room, contains a 
number of fine portraits by Reynolds, the most beautiful of which 
is that of Lady Sarah Lennox. Thackeray calls it “a magnifi- 
cent masterpiece, a canvas worthy of Titian.” Wonderful in- 
deed must have been the beauty of Lady Holland’s fair niece 
when even George III. yielded to its spell, and, as is believed, 
laid his royal crown at her feet.* In the painting she is repre- 
sented with two other figures, Lady Sarah Strangways, daughter 
of the first Lord Ilchester, and Charles James Fox at the age 
of fourteen. The boy stands holding a copy of verses, which 
by his ardent expression he may be supposed to be addressing 
to his dark-eyed cousin, who leans from a window of Holland 
House to listen to them while at the same time caressing a bird 
perched upon her finger. “The royal bird,” as Thackeray says, 
“flew away from lovely Sarah,” and “she had to figure as 
bridesmaid at her little Mecklenburg rival’s wedding, and died 
in our own time, a quiet old lady, who had become the mother 
of the heroic Napiers.” + Another picture, the most valuable 
of the whole collection, is Murillo’s “ Vision of St. Anthony of 
Padua.” China vasesand bronze monsters, Venetian mirrors and 
gorgeous tapestries, the adornments of the modern drawing- 
room, however rich and elaborate in themselves, only seem to 
bring out by sharp contrast the higher lines of beauty and the 
truer art of color which are the product of such a master-hand 
as that of Murillo. The “ Vision of St. Anthony” is a marvel 
of delicate coloring, the blending of which almost equals the 
lovely hues of the skies of southern Italy. It glows with those 
warm tints which are chief features in what is known as his 


* The story of the attachment of George III, to Lady Sarah Lennox was related by Mr, Pitt 
to Mr. Grenville, who has given an interesting account of the royal episode (Grenville Papers, 
vol. iv, pp. 209, 210). +t The Four Georges, p. 146, 
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calido style. In the management of light and shade Murillo 
reached the perfection of art. 

When Henry Fox purchased Holland House the room after- 
wards fitted up for the library had fallen to decay. It was 
unfloored and full of windows down to the days of Addison, 
and presented the appearance of a conservatory. Lord Holland 
blocked up many of the windows, and reduced the remainder to 
two large bay-windows; but for all that it was still said that 
Holland House had a window for every day in the year. The 
formation of its splendid library was begun in 1796, and number- 
ed fifteen thousand volumes during the lifetime of the last Lord 
Holland. While the eccentric John Allen, satirically called 
Lady Holland’s atheist,* was librarian it increased to such an 
extent that it drove the family portraits from the walls of the 
long gallery and two adjoining rooms. A general survey of its 
contents shows that the value of the books does not consist in 
their rarity, but in their completeness as to individual subjects. 
As a private library it is especially rich in French and English 
memoirs and in Spanish and Italian literature. Among the 
unique treasures, which we examined with something of that 
appreciation with which Charles Lamb kissed a folio of old 
Chapman’s translation, is a small copy of Homer, once the pro- 
perty of Sir Isaac Newton, with a distich in his writing on the 
fly-leaf. It,wasa great favorite with Charles James Fox, who 
had often conned its pages. 

Washington Irving, in speaking of the taste with which the 
English gentry have developed the unrivalled combinations of 
nature, says ‘that “those charms which in other countries she 
has lavished in wild solitudes are here assembled round the 
haunts of domestic life.” + Nothing in rural scenery can sur- 
pass the sequestered grounds of Holland House. Embellished 
by all the art that the hand of man could lend to beautify the 
landscape, there is neither nook nor corner but has received his 
skilful nurturing. Remote from the din and traffic of old Lon- 
don, and situated on a height which is said to be on a level with 
the stone gallery of the dome of St. Paul's, the tranquillity of 
the scene, so secure from intrusion and so teeming with histori- 
cal reminiscences, invites to meditation and repose. There is 
hardly a great landed estate of modern England but awakens 
melancholy reflections in the mind of the Catholic, and recalls 
those earlier days whén faith had penetrated every outlying 
hamlet of this fair realm. Kensington was anciently known as 


* Crabb Robinson’s Diary, vol. i, p. 178. + The Sketch-Book, p. 78. 
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Kenesitune, and was the royal gift of William the Conqueror to 
Geoffrey, Bishop of Constance. Somewhere on its old manor 
once stood the venerable abbey of Kensington, whose lands be- 
came vested in the crown under the Act of Spoliation—the pre- 
conceived object of Lee and Layton, those infamous Commis- 
sioners of Visitation : * 


“ Threats come which no submission may assuage, 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 
The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And ’mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage, 
The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit, 
And the green lizard and the gilded newt 
Lead unmolested lives and die of age.” t 


For a considerable time the abbey lands of Kensington were 
leased to various persons, and finally conveyed to Sir Walter 
Cope, the father-in-law of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, to 
whom we have already referred. The family of Rich was a new 
creation, and its escutcheon from the beginning was stained 
with the best blood of England—with the blood of men 


“Like saintly Fisher and unbending More.” } 


A writer of our own day has well said that “it is not easy for 
a reflecting man who has studied its origin to feel any vehement 
enthusiasm for Anglicanism; Henry VIII. and his Parliaments 
have taken care of that.”§ Execrable indeed is the memory of 
those who during the English revolt were ennobled for treach- 
ery and perjury, and enriched by grants of the dissolved abbeys. 
Among the officers of the crown no name is more blackened 
with infamy of every kind .than Richard Rich, lord-chancellor, 
and founder of the family to whom the princely domain of Hol- 
land House once belonged. Father of the first Earl of Holland 
and friend in early youth of Sir Thomas More, he won his way 
to the woolsack in 1547 through crimes which grow darker, if 
that were possible, when brought into contrast with the clean 
hands and pure hearts of those against whom he plotted for the 
sake of royal favor. When the aged Bishop of Rochester was 

* “Henry VIII., rich with the abbey money, himself built or repaired no less than ten 
palaces : Beaulieu in Essex, Hunsdon in Herts, Ampthill in Bedfordshire, Nonsuch in Surrey, 
York Place at Whitehall ; besides Bridewell and Blackfriars, St. James’, Westminster, Kimbol- 
ton, Huntingdonshire, Sheriff-Hutton in Yorkshire, and King’s Langley, Herts ” (Thornbury’s 
Shakspere’s England, vol, i. p. 72). 

+ Wordsworth’s Eccl. Sonnets, xxi, Id. xxvi. 

§ Matthew Arnold’s Essays tn Criticism, p. 500. 
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lying a prisoner of state in the Tower of London, Richard Rich, 
then solicitor-general, approached him with a secret message 
from the king touching the royal supremacy—a question which 
Rich represented as troubling the conscience of his majesty. 
When reminded by the prelate of the danger to his case of ex- 
pressing an opinion, in view of the new act of Parliament, the 
solicitor responded that the king commanded him to assure the 
bishop, upon the honor of a king, that, whatever he should say, he 
would be at no peril, be his words for or against the statute, as 
his declaration was secretly for the conscience of the king alone. 
Rich gave his solemn promise, as an officer and messenger of the 
crown, that the words uttered should never be mentioned save 
to the king alone. At the mock trial which soon followed no 
witness against the venerable prisoner appeared but the solicitor- 
general, Richard Rich. On his testimony, suborned by treachery, 
Bishop Fisher was convicted of treason, sentenced by Lord 
Audley, then chancellor, and executed. At the trial of Sir 
Thomas More, ex-lord-chancellor of the realm, which took place 
a few days later, the conduct of Rich increased in baseness. But 
he had the most diabolical of games to play, upon the success of 
which all future preferments depended; for he “ had been made 
solicitor-general,” says the late Lord Campbell, “on an under- 
standing that he was effectually to put in force the recent acts 
against all recusants, and most especially against the refractory 
ex-chancellor.” * His first step against the noble object of his 
machinations was quite in keeping with the rest of his delectable 
history. Having obtained an order from the Privy Council that 
Sir Thomas More be deprived of the books with which his im- 
prisonment had hitherto been comforted, Rich himself accom- 
panied the men appointed to remove them, and, while the work 
went on, cunningly drew the ex-chancellor into conversation. 
Complimenting him in highest terms of friendship, he put inge- 
niously-worded questions by way of entrapping Sir Thomas into 
some reply which should hereafter be used against him; and al- 
though he utterly failed in his purpose, through the caution and 
skill of the answers given, yet at the trial those answers were so 
tortured from their real shape as to bear out the monstrous de- 
signs of the wretch who sought his ruin. The prosecution was 
conducted by Sir Christopher Hale, and Rich was his assistant. 
When, from shame, the jury were on the verge of dismissing the 
case through absolute lack of evidence, Mr. Solicitor Rich, leav- 
ing his official place, offered himself as a witness against the 


* Lives of the Chancellors of England, vol, ii. p. 58: 
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prisoner. Perjuring himself with calm effrontery, he declared 
Sir Thomas More to.have asserted in direct words to himself 
that denial of the king’s supremacy which was all that. was 
needed to constitute the crime of treason in a case so thoroughly 
prejudged. This point passed, the end was hurried on, and the 
sacrifice of that unspotted life gives added blackness to the atro- 


cious record of Richard Rich, unequalled in the statecraft of 
nations : * 


“From this pregnant spot of ground such thoughts 
Rise to the notice of a serious mind 
By natural exhalation. . 


. .. Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” t 


The grounds which surround Holland House were laid out 
in 1769 by Mr. Charles Hamilton, a friend of Lord Holland, 
and the general appearance is still proof of his discriminating 
taste and fertile resources in landscape-gardening. Under the 
shade of lordly oaks and cedars one sees at a distance the 
southern Pentlands and the Surrey hills. Here a fountain sends 
forth its silvery spray, and there stands a granite column bear- 
ing an inscription from Homer and surmounted by a. bust of 
Napoleon, the work of Canova. On yonder elevated spot, a few 
hundred yards from the southern front, Scott repeated to Moore, 


during a moonlight ramble, his own verses as they surveyed 
Holland House: 


“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 


A secluded retreat, lying on the north side and shaded by ma- 
jestic trees, is the alley Louis Philippe, called in honor of the 
exiled king of France. He came to Holland House immediately 
after his abdication, stung by the memories of those last hours in 
the Tuileries. During the revolution of 1848 Emile de Girar- 
din pressed upon the king the necessity of abdication, which he 


* “« After the lapse of three centuries, during which statesmen, prelates, and kings have been 
unjustly brought to trial under the same roof [#.e., Westminster Hall], considering the splendor 
of his talents, the greatness of his acquirements, and the innocence of his life, we must still 
regard his murder as the blackest crime that ever had been perpetrated in England under the 
forms of law” (Lives of the Chancellors of England, vol. ii. p. 59). 

+ Wordsworth’s Excursion, book v. 
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opposed with all the arguments which he could command. The 
Duke de Montpensier, who was present at the interview, showed 
so much irritation at the declension of his father that, forgetful 
of his filial duty at such a crisis, he uttered language unworthy 
of the youngest son of the king. Smarting under the insult, the 
face of Louis Philippe by turns became flushed and pale. Almost 
blinded by tears, he took a quill from his desk and wrote ina 
large hand the deed of abdication. Having signed it, he again 
dipped his pen into the inkstand and thrust it, full of ink, into the 
face of the duke, exclaiming, with voice quivering with anger and 
sorrow: “ Es-tu content maintenant ?’”’ 

But if one should recall even a tithe of the names, distinguish- 
ed in rank, learning, or brilliant deeds, which cluster around the 
memories of Holland House a volume would be required rather 
than a single paper. We cannot leave our subject, however, 
without some recollections of the last Lord Holland, whose ge. 
nial temper and remarkable social gifts so eminently fitted him 
for his rdle of host in this most hospitable of English homes. 
His great modesty and rather retiring manner were apt to mis- 
lead the casual observer as to his really unusual mental strength, 
but always and everywhere he seems to have been held the ideal 
of a true and noble manhood.* Our own accomplished country- 
man, the late George Ticknor, says of him: “ Lord Holland is an 
open-hearted gentleman, kind, simple, and hospitable, a scholar 
with few prejudices, and making no pretensions either on the 
score of his rank, his fortune, his family, his culture, or anything 
else.” + Meeting him again at a later date, Mr. Ticknor writes: 
“T cannot help agreeing with Scott that he is the most agree- 
able man I have ever known.” { Lord Holland’s powers as a 
raconteur were such as to render him almost the equal of his 
frequent guest, the witty canon of St. Paul's. In his repertoire 
was one anecdote which he used to tell with a quiet humor 
which was quite irresistible. The gay and dissolute but amiable 
George Selwyn, an habitué of the house under the former Lord 
Holland, had a sort of ghoulish fancy for witnessing executions 
and viewing the dead bodies of criminals. On one occasion, 
calling at Holland House, he was denied access to its master on 
the ground of serious illness. Upon learning of his visit Lord 


* The following verses were found on Lord Holland's dressing-table after his death : 


‘* Nephew of Fox and friend of Gray, 
Be this my meed of fame, 
If those who deign to observe me say 
I injured neither name.” 


+ Life of George Ticknor, vol. i. p. 264. $Id. vol. ii. p. 176. 
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Holland said to his valet: “ On his next be sure you let him in, 
whether I am alive or a corpse; for if I am alive I shall have 
great pleasure in seeing him, and if I ama corpse ke will have 
great pleasure in seeing me.” In sketching the wife of this 
great-hearted Englishman one finds a subject far less attractive. 
Look where we may, in the lives, journals, or table-talk of the 
men who frequented her house, there is no really hearty word 
in praise of Lady Holland. She could do a generous act at 
times, as is proved by her kindness to the poet Campbell, to 
whose relief she more than once contributed munificently ; and 
by her treatment of Francis Horner, offering him rooms in her 
own house and every attention needful for his invalid condition. 
But her general demeanor was certainly most singular, and some 
instances are related of drusguerie, and even downright rude- 
ness, which would seem like a leaf taken from the days of the 
royal vixen, Queen Bess. One day, when Sydney Smith was 
dining at her table with a brilliant company, she inquired, in a 
tone to be heard by every one, “if it was true that he was about 
to marry his daughter to an apothecary,” alluding to the dis- 
tinguished physician and scholar, Sir Henry Holland. Another 
outrage was her having dared to ask Sir Philip Francis if he 
were the author of the Letters of Junius. “Madame, do you 
mean to insult me?” was his only 'reply. Leigh Hunt could 
never be induced to goto Holland House, and Lord Dudley, 
whom she especially desired to have as her guest, was equally 
intractable. Upon being asked by a friend what was his reason 
for always refusing he said “that he did not choose to be 
tyrannized over while he was eating his dinner.’’ There is a 
certain malicious satisfaction in knowing that her imperious 
ladyship was frequently overmatched in her own special line, 
and on one occasion it happened that Mr. Ticknor completely 
mastered her. She had the insolence to inform him that the 
New England States were settled by convicts from the mother- 
country. With unmoved urbanity he replied: “ Ah! I was not 
aware of it, but now I remember some of the Vassall family had 
settled at an early date in Massachusetts. Indeed, a house built 
by one of them is still standing at Cambridge, and there is a 
monument to some member of the family to be seen in King’s 
Chapel, Boston.” Taken completely by surprise, Lady Holland 
said not a word; then, recovering herself, she asked various ques- 
tions about the monument and requested of him a drawing of 
it when he should return to America. Another anecdote illus- 
trates a still more unenviable side of her character. Having lost 
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a pet kid while abroad in Spain, she had the English burial of- 
fice performed over its remains, having represented to the An- 
glican clergyman that it was the body of the daughter of her 
former husband. The young girl grew up bearing the so- 
briquet of The Kid. Fanny Kemble,* who always avoided an in- 
troduction to Lady Holland, says that upon her death the only 
lamentations she heard were for the loss of the pleasant house, 
and not at all for its mistress. Upon the demise of Lord Hol- 
land she had removed to the family mansion in South Street, 
London, and there gathered around her many of the former 
habitués of Holland House. It must be added, in justice to 
Lady Holland, that she was a loyal and steadfast friend, and 
that she never lost an opportunity of showing kindness to any 
whom her generous husband had in his lifetime been in the 
habit of aiding. 

The beautiful old mansion, with ‘its wealth of art treasures, 
its princely library and unnumbered relics of great men of a 
past generation, is now held by strangers, and it is become only 
one of the “homes of England” to which the careless traveller 
may devote a casual hour of sight-seeing. But to the man who 
realizes that England and America, whatever the differences be- 
tween them, are one—one in ancestry, one in literature, and one 
in the future of the Anglo-Saxon race—there is a deeper in- 
terest in visiting a spot around which hover so many recollec- 
tions of men and women who have made the world richer and 
better by their lives and by their deeds. And so long as such 
memories are held in common by the two nations there will be 
between us a link which cannot be broken. Quarrel as we may 
through pride, avarice, or ambition, yet through all and above 
all we feel that we are brothers. 


* Record of a Girlhood, p. 177. 
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THE SCHOOL GRIEVANCE AND ITS REMEDY. 


THE school question is a question of conscience. All of the 
Catholic body and a respectable portion of the Protestant have 
conscientious objections against sending their children to schools 
in which religious teaching is, from the nature of the case, ex- 
cluded. These eight or ten millions of citizens are firmly per- 
suaded that such schools favor unreligion and tend to form men’s 
lives according to the maxims of the world rather than those of 
the Gospel. It appears, indeed, as if the majority of the people 
are willing that their children shall become, as far as their edu- 
_ cation is concerned, regular wards of the state. But an impor- 
tant minority are unable to make any such surrender of paren- 
tal right and duty ; and the reason why is that their consciences 
will not let them do it. They are therefore forced to look upon 
the present public-school system, as far as their children are 
concerned, as a delusion and a snare. 

If the state has heretofore gone on the assumption that the 
common schools are of equal use to all the people, it cannot do 
so any longer: a large portion of the people cannot use the pub- 
lic schools, except in cases of actual necessity, without violating 
their consciences. 

Does anybody doubt the existence of this conviction in such 
a large body of citizens? Some seem at least anxious to ignore 
it, declaring it to be confined among Catholics to an ambitious 
clergy, and among Protestants to a few eccentric and fault-find- 
ing individuals. But the actual fact is that this plea of con- 
science is plainly uttered in every way that human conviction 
can gain expression: public journals by the score, and these by 
no means all of one religion; numerous conventions of public 
bodies ; solemn decrees of church authorities; the expenditure 
of millions of money to substitute religious schools for the public 
ones ; the protest of an always increasing number of men of sta- 
tion and culture. 

Now, when all these millions of American citizens solemnly 
declare, by every organ of utterance public and private, that the 
public schools as at present conducted are perilous to the souls 
of their children, how should they be met by their fellow-citi- 
zens? 


The first thing to do is to actually recognize that there is a 
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case of conscience involved; that the law is actually forcing 
multitudes of men to pay for a system of schooling which they 
are firmly persuaded is unchristian and highly detrimental to 
their children’s eternal welfare. It is, indeed, hard to believe 
that laws are actually enforced in this country which oppress 
consciences. But such is the fact. The first thing, therefore, is 
to wake up to that fact. Let the American people fully realize 
that they are face to face with a grievance of conscience suffered 
by a portion of their countrymen who for numbers, respectabil- 
ity, and patriotism are among the foremost in the land. A plea 
of conscience is always worthy of respectful hearing, though it 
concern the veriest paupers, or even convicts, in our public in- 
stitutions. When it concerns several millions of men and wo- 
men living in every part of the country, engaged in every voca- 
tion, and embracing multitudes gifted with every quality that 
can adorn the patriot, then, if religious liberty have aught to do 
with our form of government, a problem touching it awaits pub- 
lic solution. When the word conscience is spoken in this coun- 
try it calls up another word like an echo—freedom. To the 
American mind freedom of conscience is a watchword. Every 
true American will say that in matters of conscience no one por- 
tion of a free community ought to override another. The ques- 
tion to be met and settled is, in plain words, just this: Can we 
honestly tax our neighbors to maintain schools to which they dare 
not in conscience send their children? 

Discussion will not settle the matter. Discussion has had ‘its 
day and done its work. It has but brought out more clearly 
than ever before the following great truths: 

That the present school system is a departure from the fun- 
damental principles of our republic and the primitive practice of 
its founders, and is an odious abridgment of personal freedom. 

That in a free state a man should never feel so free as when 
deciding how his children shall be trained. 

That when the law begins to put its foot over the circle of 
parental authority it is time to ask whether we are not being 
governed too much. 

That it is idle to say that where all religions are excluded 
there is no room for complaint: to an earnest man the difference 
between particular denominations is not half so great as that be- 
tween his religion and none at all. Wrong belief is better than 
none. 


That the public school should not antagonize the Christian 
family. 
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That when the state undertakes the part of educator it must 
do so in subordination to those who are educators by divine 
right—that is to say, parents. 

That if the right of the state over a child be subordinate to 
that of the parent, then to assist the parent, and not to set him 
aside in the education of the children, is the state’s province. 

That there is no reason why a good schooling may not be 
best promoted by the state without hurt to religious sensibili- 
ties. 

That a school is more apt to be efficient if the attendance of 
children depends, at least in some measure, upon the approval of 
parents than upon mere public authority. 

That a system of schooling which substitutes mere authority 
for the stimulus of competition is an unwise system and un- 
American. . 

That in many of the States we are fast coming to this mise- 
rable condition: no teacher need apply who has not been trained 
in a State normal college, drilled in one certain method, and 
been made a member of a certain caste. The most sacred office 
(next to the parental) which one human being can exercise over 
another—that of teacher—is thus fixed and limited by State 
legislatures and bestowed as a favor by local politicians. 

In bringing out plainly such results as the above, discussion 
has done its work, and this, too, in spite of much unfairness on 
the part of some of the partisans of state domination over family 
right. The side of patriotism ‘and religion and personal free- 
dom combined has been shamelessly bullied and threatened. 
Hard names have been called, and many words uttered against 
us ringing with the harsh tones of hate. Appeals have been re- 
peatedly made to sectarian fanaticism. Race-prejudice has been 
enlisted against us. In spite of all this the cause of denomina- 
tional schools has gained much by discussion; and although the 
religious sentiment has grown perceptibly weaker among the 
people generally, yet the number of prominent advocates of reli- 
gious schools has steadily increased. We now find them among 
the Protestant clergy in great numbers ; the columns of the Pro- 
testant religious press are often occupied with able articles in 
their favor. Even the secular daily press shows plain signs of 
having admitted the grievance to the list of public controver- 
sies. The result of discussion could not be different. Men may 
cast religion out of their own lives, and even look with apathy 
on the religious condition of their children. But it is hard to 
find a man who will fail to respect a neighbor who is determined 
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to throw the influence of his child’s schooling on the side of his 
eternal destiny. 

The present unreligious school system has thus been proved 
false by argument. That is one test, and it isa good one. But 
it is not the best. Experiment is the best test of any human 
system. And the present school system has been weighed in 
the balance of actual use and been found wanting. 

It should train all the children, and especially those of the 
poor. It has failed to do it. In every large city many thou- 
sands of the children of the poorer classes are in schools erect- 
ed and supported by themselves, and thousands more run the 
streets for want of room in any kind of a school. 

It should be economical. It is lavish and prodigal in its ex- 
penditure of money, and is ever crying for more. 

It should give a good, solid training. In many places its fail- 
ure to do so has been demonstrated, and even admitted ; and this 
especially in not imparting a practical knowledge of the elemen- 
tary branches to the children of the poor. 

It was designed to help harmonize religious differences. It 
has itself become the sharpest and most poisonous thorn in the 
side of religious harmony. 

It should train up industrious, law-abiding citizens. And by 
excluding religious and moral teaching it has lowered the moral 
tone of the whole population. It has increased the number of 
those who wish to enjoy life without labor. It has quickened a 
perverted taste for dangerous reading, leading to the present 
vast increase of crime, pauperism, and insanity. It, more than 
anything else, is to blame for the wide-spread dishonesty, love 
of idleness, and impurity with which the community is infected. 

Actual trial has thus demonstrated that a system of educa- 
tion which fails to teach moral beings how to keep the Com- 
mandments of God cannot be relied on to train up good citizens. 

What, then, shall be done about it? It is not difficult to 
tell what the advocates of religious schools will do. Alway 
and everywhere, publicly and privately, they will be men and 
women true to their consciences, and will advocate religious 
schools by every peaceful form of agitation till justice shall be 
done and equal rights obtained. 

At this point of time, when it appears that an effort is being 
made by the interested partisans of the public-school system to 
obtain immense sums of money from Congress, from State legis- 
latures, and from municipalities for the support and extension of 
their pet schemes, would it not be wise and prudent for those 
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who are held responsible for the right and proper use of the puk- 
lic moneys seriously to consider and deliberate whether the end 
proposed, the education of all the children of this country, might 
not be in some other way more efficaciously promoted, and more 
in accordance with the spirit of American liberty, than by te- 
stowing millions of the public treasury upon a system of educa- 
tion which from its nature excludes so large a body of American 
citizens from participating in its results? Illiteracy is bad, but 
the sacrifice of parental rights and liberty is worse. Education 
can never advance as it should, in a free country like ours, if 
these be ignored. Parental rights and liberty secured, educa- 
tion will progress with giant strides, for there is no portion of 
the American people who do not sincerely desire education. 
Then, and not before then, shall we see an education worthy of 
our country secured to all the children of the land. 

As to a practical settlement, we ask only to be met ina “fair 
spirit of accommodation. On our part we are willing to be taxed 
for unreligious schools for the children of unreligious parents, if 
such parents are willing on their part to be taxed for religious 
schools for our children. 

We are in favor of a good common-school system for all the 
children of the land. To secure this we are in favor of even try- 
ing a fair compulsory law, if it only put the children into schools 
which are as well the choice of the parents as approved by the 
state. With-the present system coercive schooling is out of the 
question. 

Weare heartily in favor of a cordial feeling of amity between 
the members of different religious denominations. 

If some citizens wish to maintain schools exclusively secular 
let the state help them. If other citizens wish to have denomi- 
national schools let the state help them also; and let the state 
aid in every case be in proportion to the numbers benefited and 
the success obtained in such instruction as the state judges nec- 
essary to form good citizens. Let us have fair play and pay- 
ment for results. 

As to just how the public funds shall be applied, we are will- 
ing to stand any test which does not invade the sanctuary either 
of home or of religion. In the application of public money for 
schools for the people we are in favor of a broad interpretation 
of the rights of the state. 

In a word, if the present unreligious schools were part of a 
system which embraced religious schools as well, we should be 
in favor of the system. 
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Some such adjustment of the claims of citizens will go far 
towards uniting the whole nation in a determined war as well 
against vice as ignorance. It will vastly augment the number of 
children enjoying a good schooling in secular branches. It will 
enhance the efficiency of the teachers by introducing the leaven 
of competition. It will greatly lessen the expense. It will put 
an end to a hateful government monopoly. It will set at rest the 
consciences of millions of the best citizens of the country, of all 
races and creeds, concerning the education of their children, 
without in any degree lessening the state supervision over their 
secular training. 

It wiil thus be seen that we are open to any fair proposals of 
accommodation, insisting upon nothing except that compromise 
shall end where conscience begins. We wish to divide neither 
the public funds nor the public authority. We only ask of the 
state to promote common and universal schooling for the whole 
people. 

Does any one say that this is impossible? Then how have 
they succeeded in doing it in Great Britain, in Austria, in the 
Dominion of Canada, and also in other countries ? 

The reconciliation of public order with equal private rights is 
the first task of statesmanship; who is willing to admit that the 
statesmen of our country are unequal to the task of devising a 
system of public schools which shall satisfy the consciences of 
religious parents without detriment to good secular training ? 
It is just such questions that offer the fairest field for the states- 
man’s skill. 

It is never the part of wisdom to postpone the inevitable, and 
it is idiotic to resist it. Now, if there is one thing more certain 
to happen in this country than any other, it is that sooner or later 
no one class of citizens shall be taxed to support a public-school 
system which they themselves are prohibited from using by the 
dictates of an enlightened religious conscience. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HERBERT SPENCER GN THE AMERICANS, AND THE AMERICANS ON HERBERT 
SPENCER. Being a full report of his interview, and of the proceedings 
of the farewell banquet of November 11, 1882, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 1882. 


The grub-worm has its work to do in the divine economy, but it is by 
keeping underground that it does it. The positivist is the intellectual 
grub-worm, and the agnostic is one of the species of the grub-worm genus, 
Let him work in his place, and he too may serve a good purpose. But no 
man can ignore the light of Christianity and be considered, at this stage of 
Christian civilization, a philosopher. A philosopher, in the light of Chris- 
tianity, is one who looks forward and upward, and not backward and down- 
ward. Since the Word has been made flesh it requires no little audacity to 
write and to publish in a Christian community, in the year of our Lord 
1882, that God is the “ Unknowable”! And in a Christian society to feast 
this man, and to assemble men of note, many of whom profess to be 
Christians—to do this thing, this is the sublimity of audacity. Cicero, 
though suckled in a pagan creed, had he been present at this banquet 
might have rebuked these professing Christians, as he did not fear to re- 
buke his contemporary agnostics when he said: “ Alas! that this God whom 
we know by our reason, and of whom each one bears traces in his breast, 
by the labors of these philosophers is wholly obliterated from the minds of 
men.” 

There is one feature of this farewell banquet which makes the gorge 
rise, and that is the fulsomeness of the praise bestowed upon their guest, 
particularly the contents of the letter of the president of Columbia Col- 
lege. Had these opinions been expressed in an after-dinner speech there 
would have been some room for an excuse; but such a letter to have been 
deliberately written, in sober moments, and by a president of a deservedly 
eminent college—this is indeed strange! Science! Let us have science 
plentifully, but let it be science unadulterated with infidelity. Let our 
young men drink freely from the untainted sources of science! Is it ask- 
ing too much from so-called scientists to leave the wells of science unpoi- 
soned? The letter of President Barnard, of Columbia College, displays a 
condition of mind that prompts us to exclaim : “Something is rotten in the 
state of Denmark!” 

Thank Heaven there is not a name of even-a nominal Catholic ap- 
pended to this graceless banquet, where professed Christians were misled, 
by a badly understood courtesy to their guest, to the shameless betrayal of 
Christianity ! 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST AND SCIENTISTS. By Rev. J. W. Vahey, pastor of St. 
Lawrence’s Church, Elkhorn, Wis. Benzigers. 


The “scientists” of Milwaukee who threw down the glove to Father 
Vahey are no great things, except in boastfulness, Father Vahey, having 
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consented to hold a public discussion with them, afterwards declined, by 
advice of the late Archbishop Henni, to do so, “from a conviction,” he 
says, “that with men who rejected the authority of divine revelation it 
would be folly to argue ”—a conviction, in our opinion, not well founded. 
The “scientists” could not let pass such a fine opportunity to boast that 
Father Vahey “ feared to meet them in open debate, owing to the inherent 
truth of their systems, which would clearly establish the eternal being of 
matter, disprove the existence of a First Cause, the Blessed Trinity, and 
Christianity, which were purely mythical.” This taunt stirred up Father 
Vahey to consent once more to the discussion, “on condition that two re- 
porters would be admitted; but this they declined on the plea that, until 
some future time, they did not wish to give their arguments publicity.” Their 
wish to keep dark was more prudent than valorous. With such antago- 
nists, having nothing but the crudest materialism, and a mass of equally 
crude objections against the truth of revelation, to put forward as “ sci- 
ence,” victory was easily won. The book which Father Vahey has pub- 
lished is a good and sensible exposition of a certain number of important 
truths with a refutation of the opposite errors. It is a good book to cir- 
culate among those who from their imperfect education are puzzled or in 
danger of being disturbed in their faith by the shallow and sophistical ar- 
guments of the vulgar infidelity which is spread abroad in so many ways 
and is so unspeakably noxious. 


SOLID VIRTUE: A Triduum; and SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES. By Rev. Fa- 
ther Bellecius, S.J. 


NEw-YEAR GREETINGS. By St: Francis of Sales. 
MAXIMS OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES, New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis : 

Benzigers. 1882. 

Father Bellecius’ treatise on Solid Virtue is well known as having itself 
the most solid virtue. The Retreat for Three Days is an abridgment of 
this work, arranged in the form of meditations and conferences by the au- 
thor’s own hand. The translation has been made by a Father of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

The two little books which are translations from the writings of St. 
Francis de Sales, one by Miss M. A. Colton, the other by Miss. E. McMahon, 
are neat miniature volumes, each containing something precious from the 
treasures of that delightful teacher of holy wisdom. The Maxzms are spe- 
cially adapted for the guidance of persons endeavoring to live devoutly, 
and for their consolation and encouragement amid the difficulties and suf- 
ferings which they may have to encounter on their journey through this 
world. 


STEPHANIE: The Story of a Christian Maiden’s Love. By Louis Veuillot. 
Translated from the French. Baltimore: John B. Piet & Co. 1882. 


A very delightful little romance by the most famous of French Catholic 
journalists. The moral is, of course, edifying, the plot is ingenious, the 
characters true to life, the scenes and conversations full of interest. The 
translation is well done, 





